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C. McKibbin, R. H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
lateof Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nicollet House, 
_ McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 
8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 


Andrews’ Constitution. 
Bas Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“G@3h 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati . : New York. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
A ee Or EE eee ny eee 50 
I 56 ick ects vail shseatneGadaatees 50 
Common School Edition........ dotedastivnd $1 50 
Counting House Edition...................+. 3 00 


DT cuicawhuces ovhubendessudimetoure ° 
A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





8-8 9-8 
Diseases Cured. — 


CHRONIC New paths marked out by that 


lainest of all books—‘‘Plain Home Talk and 

edieal Common Sense’’—nearly 1,000 pages, 
200 illustrations, by Dr. E. B. Foote, of 120 Lex- 
ington Ave.,N. Y. Purchasers of this book 
are at liberty to consult its author, in person or 
by mail, FrEk. Price by mail, postage pr paid 
$3 25. Contents tables free. Agents wanted. 
HURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., (JouN P. 


JEWETT, Manager), 129 E. 28th st., N.Y. 9-3-5 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 


——o 
Tee TRUE ORDER OF ' STUDIES, 
BY THE REV. THOMAS HILL, D. D., 





(Formerly President of Harvard College). 


12mo, Cloth. $1 75. 





‘*To older Teachers and Educators, the simple announcement of sueh a work by Dr Hill, 
will be sufficient to attract their attention. * * * In his ‘True Order of Studies,’ we have in 
plain, simple English, the most practical, compact, and at the same time profoundly philosoph- 
ical exposition of the fundamental process of education it has been our fortune to meet in any 
language.’’—[New England Journal of Education. 


**A volume illuminated by the most brilliant of imaginations—and containing the rarest hints 
upon the simplest and most beautiful methods of handling the most difficult subjects. 


For profound analysis in educational matters, for simplicity in illustrations and fertility of 
invention the author has noequal. * * * * To many readers the book will be the beginning 
of a new intellectual life.’’—[E. HUNT, Supt. Schools, Portland, Maine. 


(COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL LISTS.£) 


With specimen’ of pages of ‘‘Science Series’’ and ‘‘German Classics,’’ and description of at- 
lases, sent on receipt of stamp. 


For sale by all dealers, and sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


THE BEST INK. 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10, 00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of 
their merits. 

HARRISON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 


nent black color soon atter writing. 


HARRISON’S LET R INK gives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- 
sessing the qualities of the riting Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 


HARRISON MFC. CO., 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. 








(@’SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 4) 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


Ewe hundred and sixty varictics. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 
Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address with 


= elgeiaal J. B. MERWIN 
. . , 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 





STUDENTS, NOTICE! 
SALARY! SALARY! 


BOOK AGENTS! We will pay stipu- 
t lated Salary and ex- 
penses to canvassers of experience and ability, 
and will make the employment permanent to 
the right parties. We want no investment of 
capital, only intelligence, energy and reliability. 
Address us, carefully giving age, experience, 
names of books canvassed, when last at work, 
how many sold in any month. 
State salary mg to begin with. Guar- 
antee Publishing Co., corner of Third and St. 
Charles street, St. Louis, Mo. 9-4 9-6 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


3000 Engravings. 1840 pp Quarto. 
Price $12. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 


ALSO 


Webster's Nat. Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 pages octavo, 600 Engravings. Price, $5. 
r>The National Standard. 
PROOF ....20 TO 1- 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through- 
out the country in 1873 were 2 times as large as 
the sales of any other Dictionaries. We will 
send proof of thls on application, and such sale 
still continues. 


More than THIRTY THOUSAND copies 
of Webster’s Unabridged have been placed in as 
many Public Schools in the United States, by 
State enactments or school oflicers. 

Can you better promote the cause of education 
and the interests of community than by trying 
to have it placed in each of your school-rvoms ? 

From Rev. W. HU. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 
12, 1876. ‘*The sermons which I have preached 
to my people during the last three months, have 
been the outgrowth of Bible meditation ulone. 
I have not made a library reference in construct- 
ing one of them. The two volumes which I 
have ty my side oron my knees when dictating 
them, are the New Testament and Webster’s 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more 
to me, as a preacher of the gospel to the ayo 
than all the books of theology in the world. And 
the latter contains not only the germs, but the 
expressed wealth of all English literature. 
From the one I get my facts and my inspiration; 
from the other lam taught exactness in defini- 
tion and precision of stat t. Never until I 
shut myself off from all other books and confin- 
ed myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how —— equipped for filght the mind is 
that has on either side of it these wings of 
power ”’ 

Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 9-4 








BOOKS New Location, Eastern 

s Prices. Bibles, Religious and 8. 

8. Books a specialty. . W. Mcintyre, 
8-11 9-1 Agt., 719 Olive street, St. “Louis. 


$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


a 
Wall St. Caricatures. 
A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, 1 
graved illustrations, WITH INFORMATION FOR 
STOCK SPECULATORS. Price, cloth covers, 10 cents; 


per covers, free, by mail. RIDGE & CO., 
Bonkers and Brokers, 2 Wail Street, New York. 


9-3 10-3 





9-4 9-7 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. | 





The American Educational Series 


of School and College Text Books, New Graded 


Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 
Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Ecitectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 


cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 

Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physica: Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 

Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hagen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicugo. 8-5-¢ 








D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 10-1 407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 





TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 
Teachers who have School or College Text 
Books which they desire to exchange, are invi- 
ted to send to my address a list of the same, with 
date of publication, &¢; also, what books are 
wanted in their stead. All letters of inquiry 
containing stamp for reply, will receive prompt 
attention Address C. . Barnes, 23 Lasalle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 9-3 


$25 and $8O 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE 


PARLOR HEALTH LIFT 


AND 
Lift E=ercise. 


Elastic, Reactionary and Cumulative. 


A COMPLETE CYMNASIUM 


for Men, Women, and Children—Weighs but 18 
pounds — Cross-Bar and Side-Handle. The 
cheapest and best. It equalizes circulation of 
blood, tones the nervous system, increases vi- 
tality. invigorates every function of body and 
mind, concentrates exercise into a few minutes 
ae day, yet distributes over the whole body. 
Joubles the strength ina few months Send fer 
full circular. J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO,. 
9-19-4 14 Bond street, New York. 











E.D.JONES, 
INSURANCE, 


417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
Fr°School buildings a specialty. 8-11 9-4 


to , yer day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 gi tree. Stinson &Co, 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 








A re) E N - Ss Send for lida niche 


FACTS ==" PEOPLE 


The most Remarkable, Wonderful, Cheapest 4 
Fastest Selling ek of the age. A book for the Farmer, 
ochanic, Bs ehold, :; every Trade sud Qccu- 

° 4 je 
BROW is vonr cha. ces BIG TERMS eres ow 
Western Book & Bible House, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-3 10-3 





ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


(LIMITED,) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL | 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Coursrs or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. | 
i. A eS ee Mechanical Eng’r. | 
Ill. “e se “e ; 


Chemist. Py Py 
ty. “ emma ym thd eee ] (16 Fifty-second Street and Elm Avenue. | S76 
7 OS meer ea Bolen. | EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus | 


and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is | Conducted on the European plan, will accommodate 4,000 guests. It is located at the centre of 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. | Railroad and Telegraph communication, within one hundred yards of the Exhibition Grounds, 

The standards of admission and promotion | and one hundred and fifty yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with street cars 
are high. passing the door constantly, to all parts of the city. 


For turther information apply to 
For Circulars and other information, address 


8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
JOHN CRUMP, Chairman 
Of Atlas Hotel, (limited) Philadelphia. 





St. Louis Law School. | 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON | 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. -- 


ict. mmm SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 


9-4 9-5 





Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
partment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 

and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop TuE subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and the publie, that his house is 


again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire a quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 


aw. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in | 
either class will be $80, and for the second year | 


Boats for pleasure seekers. Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. 


References given, and a personal interview or references required. For terms, address 


LEVI W. THRALL, 
Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 


$60, payable in every case in advance. | 
There are six free scholarships in this school, | 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. | 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. | 
For particulars, address 
G.M. STEWA kT, Dean of Law Faculty, 
c 203 N. Third street, st. Louis, Mo. 





Ectered accorting to act of Congest, by the Nations! Art Com,any, of Cincinnati, O., in the year 1876, in the office of Librarian of Congrem, at Washington, 


A PREMIUM WORTH $30 IN GOLD, 


TIMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Grand Premium Gift 


| @ Of the Finest and Largest Engraving ever offered, given to each and 
BLOOMINGTON,<ILL. every Subscriber to this Paper. A grand opportunity. Read! 
| & 








The Tllinois 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


2 
> 





Arrangements have been made with the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O., which secure to the 
patrons of this paper the grandest ART PREMIUM ever offered in thiscountry. It consists of one of 
the largest pure steel engravings ever produced, being in size 26 by 37 inches—more than three feet 
high, and 2 feet 2 inches wide—and is entitled 


THE THREE GRACES. 


F) It portrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, representing the three Christian Graces— Faith, ff 
a Hope,and Charity. Each figure is more than one-third life size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. Its 
value may be determined by the following card issued by the National Art Co. : 
Office of Nat’L Art Co., Cincinnati, O.—Dear Sir: Assure all subscribers that the retail price of the 
foreign impressions of ‘‘ The Graces” is Thirty Dollars Gold, and that we will pay $5 for each and 
s every copy equal to our Premium edition, outside of ourissue. NAT’L ART CO. 
This grand Premium is given to each reader of this paper who cuts out the Premium Certificate 
§ found below, and sends it to the Nat'l Art Co., together with 25c. to pay cost of mailing and postage. 
» Itissent BY MAIL, securely packed, and warranted to reach its destination uninjured. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., 8.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ll. 


The United States Law Association 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 





Itis worth $5. 





Cut out this Certificate and send it to the National Art Co. 
On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25c. to pay post- 


PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. age and mailing tube, we will mail to the sender one copy of 
the Engraving, size 26 by 37 inches, entitled 
THE THREE GRACES. 
This Certificate is good until June 1, 1876, after which 10c. additional will be charged. No copy 
will be sent without this Certificate, except upon receipt of $7, the retail price for our, and the 
only American, edition. All Certificates must be sent directly to 
THE NATIONAL ART CO., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NOTE THESE INSTRUCTION All Certificates should be sent in by June1, 1876. All s 

¢ sent in thereafter require 10c. additional, as a new 


edition will then become necessary. The Certificate must in all cases be sent, otherwise persons who 
are not subscribers might reap the benefits intended solely for the patrons of this pa Each copy §& 
of “ The Graces’’ will be enclosed in a strong tube, 28 inches long, and p stage will be prepaid there- 














AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at any poiut in the 
nited States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- 


- ae 4 Ayes " Byes on out of the 25c. sentin. But one copy can be obtained for each copy of the paper this week, AND 

aap i cee Ragga meget ha | § THE CERTIFICATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED IN THIS PAPER, hence, the importance 

pherate. Consult ead r 4 of cutting out this Certificate at once, and sending it in for redemption. Address all Certificates to 

moderate. Consult or address the National Art Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail the 
J.P. COLBY, largestand handsomest Preinium Engraving you ever saw. 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 
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FREE ScHoouts.—The issue is before 
us. We must lock to our interest. 
What must this Statedo? Why are 
not her resources developed? She is 
now suffering financially because she 
has done so little for common school 
education. I advocate a much higher 
school tax than has heretofore been 
assessed. 

What makes the wealth of New 
England? MHerschools and churches. 
What has turned her rocks and 
‘streams into wealth? The intellect 
of her people trained and developed 
by her system of common school edu- 
cation, and a pure, practical, Gospel 
ministry. 

I call on you, fellow citizens, to 
rally around popular education. Ev- 
ery dollar invested for this purpose is 
so much added to the wealth of our 
State. 

If we give liberally to this import- 
ant object, our property wili be en- 
hanced in value, there will be greater 
confidence and security in the com- 
munity, and the vast treasures now 
hidden in our mountain region will 
be brought to light, and utilized to 
the moral, social and intellectual pro- 
gress of our people. 

P. M. BARTLETT, D. C. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, 
will remove on the first of May to 
the handsome and commodious store, 
182 Fifth Avenue, near 23d street. 
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TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance..................000: $1 60 
MMI ian vv covecercensauectenene 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








(> The annual meeting for the 
election of officers, and making of 
estimates to sustain the schools for 
the next year, is to be held on the 
jirst Tuesday in April—that is next 
Tuesday. 

Our teachers earn their money, and 
arrangements should be made to pay 
them at the end of every month. 

Teachers should be familiar with 
the school law of the State. 





to hold a series of Institutes during 
the summer. Every teacher and 
school officer ought to be on hand. 

Have some first-rate music gotten 
up for both the day and evening ses- 
sions. 

Get out the people—who pay the 
taxes—get acquainted with them, and 
let them see what our teachers are 
doing to prepare themselves to teach 
and train the children. 





WE are under obligations to our 
friends who are at work so success- 
fully to extend the circulation of this 
journal. 

We are sure they will reap a re- 
ward for their labor in the increased 
interest the reading of it will awaken 
among the tax-payers and patrons of 
the schools. 

Better work will be done by the 
teachers, and this will secure better 
pay, and secure it more promptly. 

Arrangements should be made at 
the annual meeting to pay the teach- 
ers every month. 








WHEN we travel by steam, and 
plow with gang plows, and sow with 
drills, and reap with reapers, and 
thresh nnd clean grain with a thresh- 





ing machine—we ought also to im- 
prove in our methods of teaching. 
Schvols ought to be graded, pupils 
classified, and maps and blackboards 
ought to be used, so as to teach 
twenty, more and better than by the 
old methods one was taught. Is the 
teacher you propose to employ capa- 
ble of doing this ? 

There are plenty of such teachers, 
and time and money are both too 
precious to be lost or wasted by in- 
competency. 








THE very able and exhaustive series 
of articles on ‘“ Education by the 
State,” written by Dr. Shannon, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Missouri, have had a wide cireula- 
tion, and have by their irresistable 
logic and cogent reasoning carried 
conviction to tens of thousands of 
men who were, before reading these 
papers altogether undecided as to the 
necessity or practicability of our 
present system of public schools. 

Such has been the continuous de- 
mands for these articles that the issue 
for January, 1876, was long ago ex- 
hausted. We have sent to New York 
and California for numbers for Janu- 
ary, 1876, but have been unable to get 
them, and subscriptions must com- 
mence with the February issue here- 
after. ‘ 








(@rAre you going to the Centen- 
nial Exposition ? 

We do not see how any teacher 
who has health and is out of debt can 
afford to miss seeing an “ object-les- 
son” which it has taken one hundred 
years to prepare. 

Living will be almost as cheap 
there as at home. 








(arA number of gentlemen inter- 
ested in educational matters have ar- 
ranged to hold a convention or insti- 
tute in Philadelphia,commencing July 
4, and continuing eight weeks. It is 
to be styled ‘‘ Educator’s Headquar- 
ters.”” Rooms, carpeted and fitted up 
nicely, will be furnished at $1 00 per 
day—taking meals where you choose. 
A number of the leading educators of 
the country have promised aid in the 
shape of class instruction and in the 
way of lectures also. 








A number of school officers in Kan- 
sas have written us that the people 
will not march to the tune played by 
the recreant members of the last Leg- 
islature. They are not made up of 
the sort of materials that take the 
back track. 

A large number of teachers will 
leave the State and prepare to teach 
in the Normal Schools of other States 
—and graduates of other State Nor- 
mal Schools will be employed to 
teach in Kansas. 








AT Worxk.—The Board of Regents 
of the State University at Lawrence, 
in obedience to the instructions of the 
Legislature, have arranged to open a 
‘Normal Department,” on Monday, 
April 3. They have decided to admit 
students to this department on the 
same terms as to other University in- 
struction. The incidental fee for the 
spring session, from April 3, is $2 50. 
A full course of lectures on the the- 
ory and practice of teaching applied 
to common school institutions and 
management, and a thorough review 
of the subjects required in prepara- 
tion for common school work are to 
be provided for. Normal students 
are to be received into any class for 
which they may, be prepared. 





THE PAUPER SYSTEM. 

HERE are a few men in this State 

who still have a hankering after 
the “pauper system” of free schools 
which was in vogue in ante bellum 
times. We pity any man or any class 
of men who cannot rise above such 
political clap-trap and tom-foolery as 
we hear urged against the school sys- 
tem. Exploded dogmas will not an- 
swer for arguments against the public 
schools. The man who uses them for 
political effect may go up likea rocket 
but he is sure to come down like a 
stick. We have been striving for a 
long series of years to establish a 
school system. The mistake which 
we have always made in supposing a 
school system could be managed with- 
out supervision, has cost millions of 
dollars in money and time, and the 
loss of several excellent systems of 
education. Trust not the man who 
lives in the present and longs for the 
past. 
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EDUCATION BY THE STATE, { 
[No. 6.] 


i ie’ ninety-nine hundredths of the 
human family should claim that a 
certain fact were true, that fact might 
neyertheless be false. Yet, no one of 
the ninety-nine believing it true is a 
proper person to raise a presumption 
against its truth. But, such is man’s 
inconsistency, when “self the waver- 
ing balance shakes,” that we not only 
find the adherents to a certain faith, 
at one time and under given circum- 
stances, whispering doubts as to its 
accuracy, but, fora purpose, apparent 
or concealed, at another time, boldly 
and emphatically denying its truth. 
Such is the anomalous and ridiculous 
attitude in which those who deny the 
advantages of popular education 
place themselves. Let us see. 

There is almost a unversal tendency 
with those within the reach or under 
the influence of civilization, to edu- 
cate their children. I state that which 
the experience of every man confirms 
when I say that all honorable, even 
ignorant and unlettered, parents take 
great pride in the education of their 
children. Few sacrifices are too great, 
when thereby such a boon is to be 
secured. The changeless purpose, the 
unflagging zeal, the laborious and 
often painful eftort, the generous, 
noble, unselfish self-sacrifice, with 
which this cherished object is pur- 
sued by all classes of society, even 
the humblest, rises to a height of sub- 
limity second only to that of the im- 
pulse which causes the mother to de- 
vote her whole being—every power, 
and all the strength of mind and body 
—even life itself—to the protection 
and well-being of her offspring. The 
fruits of years of anxious toil and 
painful labor are freely dedicated to 
the education of their children. Why 
is this? There can be but one an- 
swer. It is because of the impres- 
sion, deep seated and ineradicable, 
that education confers great advanta- 
ges upon the child, and fits it not only 
the better to enjoy life but also to 
discharge its duties to society. Is 
this impression well founded? Is 
this opinion correct? If not, then 
is our intelligence less reliable, and 
baser, than the instinct of the brute. 
Almost universally is education con- 
sidered the richest inheritance a fa- 
ther can bequeath his child. 

Religious societies, Catholic and 
Protestant, spend immense sums in 
the establishment of educational in- 
stitutions, and zealously support 
them, for what reason? In order 
the more easily to proselyte men and 
women? In order to more firmly 
protect and establish religious faiths? 
Well, then, according to the opinion 
of the religious world, it is easier to 
make good men and women out of 
the educated than out of the ignor- 
ant. According to this view it is 
easier to improve the condition of 
society and to make the world better 
through the agency of education than 
without it. Religious bodies foster 
and encourage their own educational 
institutions because of the conviction 





which experience has converted into 
knowledge that education confers in- 
estimable benefits upon its recipients 
and makes them better men and wo- 
men. 

Now, these truths being admitted 
by and in behalf of all those who are 
able to purchase these advantages,— 
and [hardly think the man can be 
found who will deny them—the ques- 
tion arises, are the rich more suscep- 
tible of improvement by this means 
than the poor? But it is intended to 
throw out a hint, just here—nothing 
more. 

We assume, then,—nay, we have 
proved, in so far as common consent 
can establish any fact,—in so far as 


the voice of the people is the voice of | 
truth,— that education does make | 


better men and better women out of 
its recipients. What follows? These 


men and these women are citizens. | 


They do not, they can not, lose their 
individuality in the relation of citi- 
zenship. It would be the height of 
absurdity to talk of improving the 
man without improving the citizen. 
As well claim that as an individual a 


man may be honest and at the same) 


time a political villain or official | 
thief. The citizenis simply the man, | 
in his relation to society, or the State. | 
But, education improves the man ;| 
hence it benefits the state. 

It is difficult to conceive that any | 
one should require further argument 
to convince him of the benefit of ed- | 
ucation to the State. 
peal to established facts. The statis- 
tics recently gathered in three States 
of the Union show the benefits of 
education to society thus—“‘of those 


who can neither read nor write, one | 
in every ten is a pauper, while of| 
those who can read and write only | 


one in three hundred is a pauper.” 
Statistics of crime furnish, in every 
land, the most conclusive proof of 
the necessity of education. I cite the 
following, from a paper by Edward 
D. Mansfield, LL. D., published in the 
report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872: 

95.63 per cent. of the whole number 
of persons under arrest in France 
from 1867 to 1869, were unable to 
read. 87.28 per cent. of the convicts 
from 1866 to 1868 could not read. 

Average of criminals through all 
the prisons of Switzerland unable to 
read, 83 per cent. [From the 5th An- 
nual Report of State School Commis- 
sioner Orr, of Georgia]. 


I omit other interesting statistics | 


because they would need explanation 
to show their exact bearing on the 
question in issue. 

Thus, we have proved the benefi- 
cial effects of education upon the in- 


dividual,—that is the citizen,— and 


per consequence, (since the State is 


simply a collection of individuals—or | 
citizens) — upon the State itself, by | 


an appeal, first, to the recorded testi- 
mony of all the recorded testimony 
of all the recognized great men and 
statesmen of our country, from its 
birth to the present time. Second, to 
our own reasoning faculties and com- 
mon sense. Third, to the common 


Yet, let me ap-| 


| impulses of our better natures, and 


| to the uniform and universal tend- 
| ency of intelligent men: and, fourth, 
|to the recorded and well-established 
|facts of history. Further, we have 
| affirmed that those who deny the ben- 
| eficial effects of education, when ap- 
| plied to, or sustained by the State, 
| dare not deny its benefits when con- 
‘sidered as an abstract proposition. 
| Hence they are involved ina dilemma 
| which forces them to abandon their 
| position, or drives them to the pitia- 
| ble folly and recklessness of claiming 
| that the whole nature and tendency 
\of education is changed by a consid- 
|eration of the source whence comes 
its support. 

|THE LINK WHICH CONNECTS THE 
STATE WITH THE DUTY TO 
EDUCATE. 

| Admitting the advantages to the 
|State of an educated citizenship,— 
admitting that it is necessary for the 
| citizen to be educated in order to so 
| understand, appreciate, and obey the 
|laws as to make a good citizen, and 
to be able to conserve the rights and 
|protect the liberties of himself and 
fellow citizens,—admitting that edu- 
cation is necessary to enable him to 


| make just, equitable and wise laws,— 
}and any citizen, cultivated or stolidly 
}ignorant, may become a law-giver, 
‘and does practically become such 


when he exercises the franchise (that 
inalienable aud jealously guarded 
right of American citizenship),—ad- 
| mitting all this, and its pecessary cor- 
| ollary, that the perpetuity of republi- 
/can institutions and the preservation 
jof equal rights and civil liberty 
|thereunder, depends upon, and is 


| measured by, the intelligence, or ed- 
ucation of the masses,—does it fol- 
|low that the State 1s the proper agent 
to furnish the requisite? Ought the 


_| State to undertake to furnish its citi- 


zens and itself these advantages ? 

[ answer, most positively, not ;— 
that the State rests under no obliga- 
tion to sustain public schools—if ed- 
ucation would of itself (that is with- 
out the State’s interference) become 
| accessible to the masses, and univer- 

sal. But, neither private enterprise 
nor religious zeal has ever furnished 
| the desideratum. In the very nature 
|of the case it is morally impessible 
for either, or both combined, to sup- 
ply the demand which civil and re- 
publican government makes upon its 
citizens for the essential elements of 
life and vigorous health. They may 
aid the State, and supplement its 
efforts, and to this extent they deserve 
| eucouragement. 

The conclusion of the argument is, 
that the education of the masses is a 
/necessity to good government and the 
State’s highest welfare; that neither 
private nor denominational schools 
can (or, at least, certainly, that they 
never have done so) supply the need ; 
that the State can, and that therefore 
itis one of its most solemn obliga- 
tions to maintain free, public schools, 
at whatever cost to the individual 
citizen may be found necessary. This 


| is the only limit. 


| At some time in the near future I 





propose to discuss the questions of 
State Normal Schools, and “ the in- 
terference between State and denom- 
inational schools.’’ Each discussion 
will be brief. 


R. D. SHANNON. 
JEFFERSON CiTy, 1876. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BY HUGO AULER, M.D. 


Ke is commonly remarked that we 
live in a progressive age, and up- 
on inquiring into the cause of such 
expressions it is found that it is due 
wholly to the advancement which 
natural science has made. It is fur- 
thermore stated that if it had not been 
for the development and advance of 
natural scieuce, our condition of life 
would be such that it could hardly be 
tolerated; that by being ignorant of 
the true relation we hoid toward na- 
ture, we could not rise much above 
the lowest leyel of a savage state. If 
it should be asked what natural sci- 
ence did for mankind, the most ap- 
propriate auswer might be given in 
the words of a modern author: “It 
has lengthened life ; it has extinguish- 
ed diseases; it has increased the fer- 
tility of the soil; it has given new 
securities to the mariner; it has span- 
ned great rivers and estuaries with 
bridges; it has guided the thunder- 
bolt miracuously from heaven to 
earth; it has extended the range ot 
human vision; it has multiplied the 
power of the human muscles; it has 
facilitated. intercourse, correspond- 
ence, all friendly offices, all dispatch 
of business; it has enabled man to 
descend to the depths of the sea; to 
penetrate securely into the noxious 
recesses of the earth; to traverse the 
land on cars which whirl along with- 
out horses, and the ocean in ships 
which sail against the wind. These 
are but a part of its fruits and of its 
first fruits. For science never rests, 
never will be perfect. Its law is pro- 
gress. A point which was yesterday 
invisible is its goal to-day, and will 
be its starting-post to-morrow.” 

We often meet with the assertion 
that itis surprising to note the fact 
that natural science should be so little 
esteemed, so little understood. It 
therefore becomes a question of great 
importance to inquire into the causes 
of such an anomaly. On the one side 
natural science with her adherents 
heap blessings and comforts on 
mankind, freeing them from the 
thralldom of the supernatural and 
teaching them to comprehend the na- 
tural, and on the other side that vast 
majority reaping the benefits which 
natural science offers, but neverthe- 
less closing their minds against this 
great study which would in the 
course of time, make them a more 
free and liberal minded people. In 
my opinion it is not a matter of great 
difficulty to account for this strange 
state of affairs. One of the causes no 


> 


doubt is, that man even in our own 
day does not fully comprehend the 
relations he bears to external nature. 

In order that we may fully nnder- 
stand the foregoing proposition it 
may be well to trace the different pha- 
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ses of thought as they have gradually 
developed up to the present day. Let 
us take man in the savage state of his 
infancy and picture to ourselves his 
mental condition; he being unac- 
quainted with the laws of nature is 
terrified as he comes in contact with 
those unknown, irresistible forces; 
strange fancies arise regarding their 
origin; to him those so much to be 
dreaded physical forces appear as all- 
mighty and all-powerful; he knows 
not whence they come or whither 
they go; the regular order in which 
the phenomena of nature had appear- 
ed to him, has perhaps escaped his at- 
tention. Is it not a natural inference 
that in such a stage of human exist- 
ence superstition in its varied forms 
would predominate in the minds of 
those helpless, awe-stricken people, 
and that in such a superstitious age, 
the cultivation of natural science 
would be an impossibility, excepting 
perhaps with those few in number, 
who, living in such a time, and know- 
ing that knowledge is power, use 
their scanty information of the laws 
of nature as a means not to enlighten 
but to subjugate still more those su- 
perstitious people to their will? 
Gradually and slowly man began to 
recover from the effects of his former 
terror and seeing more and more the 
natural sequence in which the phe- 
nomena of nature had appeared to 
him, he finds upon investigation that 
he is able to use for his own benetit 
those once so much to be dreaded 
physical forces. Now it is that he 
partly frees himself from the domin- 
ion of those who acted as the inter- 
preters of nature’s phenomena; he 
interprets for himself, and making de- 
ductions from his own consciousness 
is quite content to regard himself as 
the measure of his universe, and 
accordingly fashions the world after a 
pattern of his own thoughts. 

It is then that the physical world to 
a great extent is ignored by man, and 
if studied, only studied in so far as it 
would serve to strengthen his notions 
concerning the origin of things, as it 
is also obvious that according to his 
views the spiritual would predomi- 
nate over the bodily; that everything 
pertaining to the soul, the mind, the 
spiritual, would be reverenced, while 
the material, the body would be ig- 
nored, and even abhorred, and looked 
upon as belonging to a lower order of 
things, as clogging and chaining man 
to this world of sin and evil. It is 
also interesting to note the fact that in 
such an age metaphysics and the fine 
arts were cultivated toa great extent, 
while natural science as a study could 
not be in vogue, it being left with 
later generations to make that science 
a success. So far we have traced two 
phases of human thought: we first 
showed how superstition developed 
itself out of the ignorance and fear 
that possessed man as he came in 
contact with the forces of nature, and 
furthermore that in such a supersti- 
tious age the cultivation of natural 
science would be little thought of. 
We then proceeded to the second 


hase,and made it evident that as man 
egan to regard himself as the measure 


of the universe, metaphysics and the 
culture of the fine arts were the sole 
and most to be desired aims of man. 

It now remains for us to make our 
inferences from the foregoing devel- 
opment of human thought, and to see 
what bearing that doctrine has 
and will have on the present and fu- 
ture generations of man. We have 
before us three factors to deal with: 
they are metaphysics, the fine arts, 
and natural science. Metaphysics is 
first for our consideration. Much 
as I should like to delve into that in- 
teresting subject, I must nevertheless 
refrain from doing so; it will be 
enough for my present purpose to 
give an opinion of Bacon, which 
meets with my hearty concurrence ; 
itis this: “In so much that many 
times not only what was asserted 
once is asserted still, and instead of 
being resolved by discussion, is only 
fixed and fed.”’” Or to quote another 
author who writes as follows: “One 
fact is the little favor in which meta- 
physics is held, and the very general 
conviction that there is no profit in it; 
the consequence of which firmly fix- 
ed belief is that itis cultivated as asci- 
ence only by those whose special busi- 
ness it is to do so, who are engaged 
not in action, wherein the true bal- 
ance of life is maintained, but in 
dreaming in professional chairs, and if 
by any others, by the ambitious youth 
who goes through an attack of meta- 
physics as a child goes through an at- 
tack of measles, getting haply an im- 
munity from a similar affection for 
the rest of his life; as lastly by the 
untrained and immature intellects of 
those metaphysical dabblers who con- 
tinue youths for life.” 

The consideration of fine arts I 
should like to leave to those who are 
more competent to judge than Iam; 
suffice it for me to say that the fine 
arts have in directions assisted mater- 
ially in raising the standard of culture 
of whole generations, teaching them 
to compreheyd the beautiful 
in its varied forms; that such an 
aesthetic culture is ina high degree 
conducive to human happiness no one 
will doubt, but taking another view 
of the subject before us, it is none the 
less true that art having been pressed 
into the service of superstition has 
had and will have for generations to 
come a baneful influence on mankind 
at large. Furthermore if we should 
ask what knowledge is of most worth 
we would also find that all sciences 
would precede the study of the fine 
arts; or, as Herbert Spencer words 
it: ‘‘Accomplishments, the fine arts, 
belles-lettres, and all those things 
which as we say constitute the efflor- 
escence of civilization, should be 
wholly subordinate to that knowledge 
and discipline oa which civilization 
rests. As they occupy the leisure 
part of life,so should they occupy the 
leisure part of education.” 

Natural science is a subject worthy 
to be considered in all its different 
phases and relations: whatever stand- 
point is taken, how diverse the con- 
clusions formed may be, one point will 
always come out in bold relief, to this 





effect, that there is no culture existing 


so far, that could take the precedence 
over the study of natural science. If 
nations have gained civilization and 
prosperity it could only have been 
through the powerful inflnence of 
natural science, bearing, as it does, 
on the formation of the social, indus- 
trial and political life of mankind. 
The great forces of nature have been 
subordinated to the use of man, and 
so important is this view that it may 
well be said that the historian, the 
statesman, and the philosopher, as 
well as the manufacturer, should be 
able to participate in the practical re- 
sults brought to light by that great 
science. For instance, no matter how 
far the metaphysician may delve into 
the unknowable, the laws developed 
by natural science will be the founda- 
tions on which he is forced to base his 
arguments, and even the discovery of 
a new law may be able to overthrow 
all that has been brought to light by 
his subtle speculations. So also if we 
should weigh tbe value of discoveries 
made respectively by metaphysicians 
on the one side and natural philoso- 
phers on the other, it is easily conjec- 
tured on which side the scales would 
rise. Metaphysicians dealing in non- 
entities are apt to bring forth words 
without any meaning attached to 
them ; for words are not definite un- 
less they be the exact expressions of 
the phenomena of life in the increas- 
ing speciality of human adaptation to 
external nature. If the metaphy- 
sician should prove to be a natural 
philosopher, and this-has happened 
again and again, the name he has 
chosen will not alter the fact of his 
being of service to mankind. 
Without entering farther into the 
worth that natural science holds asa 
culture of humanity, it appears as an 
evident fact that without making any 
distinctions, natural science should be 
cultiyated by all. If the industrial 
activities of man be taken into con- 
sideration it is evident that reading, 
writing and arithmetic, although 
taught with a due appreciation of 
their uses, could not in any degree be 
sufficient. Itis not enough that man 
simply possess the tools of knowledge, 
but that he should know how to tse 
them intelligently, and this he cannot 
do unless, considering the nature of 
all industrial work, he obtains some 
knowledge of their physical, chemi- 
cal or vital properties, as the case may 
be. In our century it is earnestly de- 
manded that man be put into more 
direct relation with the realities of 
this world, the more so as a tradition- 
al culture has been the means by 
which he has been debarred from en- 
tertaining such views. The fact that 
civilized life without the aid of natur- 
al science would be an impossibility 
seems to be entirely overlooked ; its 
very familiarity causes it to be totally 
disregarded, and for this reason, as 
the culture of bygone ages up to the 
present time will prove; not where 
the real worth of knowledge is to be 
found, has been the question at all 
times, but what knowledge will bring 
most applause, respect and social in- 
fluence; that is the consideration 





which has guided man. See for in- 





stance a parent, and notice how anx- 
ious he is that his children should be 
well up in the superstition of a 
thousand years ago, and consider that 
not once does it occur to that parent’s 
mind that his children should know 
anything of their own corporeal struc- 
ture, with the functions pertaining 
thereto, or the relation that that 
structure with its principle of life 
bears to nature. 

If the question is put when and 
where natural science should be 
taught, the only correct answer in my 
opinion would be, in the primary 
schools; yes, I would go even farther, 
and say at home, maintaining that 
unless we treat the child from the 
beginning, as the germ and embryo of 
all he is destined afterwards to be- 
come, all education will prove abor- 
tive and futile. The scope of natural 
science may satisfy not only the theo- 
retical thinker, but will also have the 
greatest practical bearing upon all so- 
cial relations. The control that man 
possesses over nature; the benefits he 
derives from that power, and the 
avoidance of the evils that would be- 
fall him as well as society could only 
be arrived at if he apprehended well 
the laws regulating nature. To the 
present century can be assigned all 
the great discoveries made in natural 
science, and they have had such grand 
effect that going back some centuries 
they would have been regarded by the 
people living at that time as incredi- 
ble, not to be conceived, as being a 
myth. So again if we compare the 
results respectively achieved by the 
ancient and the modern world, it will 
be evident how much we really owe 
to the science of nature. It is assert- 
ed that the study of natural science 
has been the means of introducing a 
schism formerly unknown into mod- 
ern education; no doubt that is so, and 
can be accounted for if we take into 
consideration the fact that the truths 
brought to light by natural science 
have often been in opposition to the 
time honored belief, transmitted 
down to us from generation to gener- 
tion; the existing system of human 
thought ever thinking itself a finality 
strives with all the weight of an es- 
tablished organization to crush out 
the new. 

Nature will ever remain in her 
vastness and glory, even if it 
should be possible to unriddle all her 
problems. To Alexander von Hum- 
boldt is due the credit of having 
brought man into a nearer relation to 
nature’s vastness and grandeur; he 
above all has taught us to reverence 
and love nature. I close the subject 
with the immortal words of that 
great student, and they are words 
having such significant meaning that 
they ought to be impressed on the 
memory of all; he says: “ Those 
vain limits within which popular edu- 
cation has been universally pent up, 
[ will completely throw down, and 
try to free the nations from the error 
of supposing that they can attain civ- 
ilization and _ prosperity without 
natural science. To know and to dis- 


cern are the joy and the right of 
man.” 
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EFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY J. S. CROSBY. 





LEASE read again the thoughts 
presented in the March JouRNAL. 
The question naturally and prac- 
tically suggested by these considera- 
tions is: How can theschools be made 
to accomplish more fully the object 
for which they have been instituted? 
There can be but one course to pur- 
sue; let the State no longer act in the 
capacity of public nursery maid, but, 
sending the little ones home to their 
mothers, their natural instructors, let 
it become the educator of its youth. 
Let there be a law that no child un- 
der twelve or at least ten years of age 
shall be instructed at the public ex- 
This is the first feature of the 
change suggested as a Way to increase 
the efliciency of the schools. Objec- 
tious immediately present themselves. 
There are two prominent ones. The 
first appears in the question, What 
shall done with the children? 
They wust be sent somewhere to get 
them out of the way at home. Butif 
the schools were not already in exist- 
ence, | doubt whether the State would 
be called upon to render mothers any 
as*istance in this matter, uor would it 
seem to be under any obligation to 
continue them for that purpose. 
When provision has been made for 
those whom the State must educate 
or neglect a most imperative duty, 
the educational fund will have been 
exhausted with nothing left for other 
purposes. ; 
It may be said that the manners, if 
not the morals, of the children would 
suffer from the lack of early school 
discipline, and the exposure to street 
and other outside influences. It will 
be remembered,however, that outside 
influences would be changed. The 
big boy who now runs in idleness and 
ignorance through the streets, hang- 
ing about alleys and corners, to coun- 
teract whatever good impression the 
younger one may have received at 
school, would himself be attending 
school and exerting a very different 
influence upon the younger one. Now 
the little boy looks forward to the 
time when he shall leave school, 
smoke, chew, swear, and Jaugh at the 
authority of school marms. Then 
he would look to a time when he 
would be old enough to attend school, 
and would no longer regard a boy of 
fifteen as beyond the jurisdiction of 
the constituted authorities. But if 
it were necessary to provide infant 
schools with some one to watch over 
and direct the amusements and habits 
of the children, the matter would bea 
very proper consideration for fami- 
lies and parishes giving each one the 
opportunity of selecting such associ- 
ates and instructors for his children 
as might be preferred. While church 
societies would find a means of grace 
in providing such advantages for the 
poor in the same manner as Sunday 
and mission schools are conducted. 
The second objection is that many 
children haye not the time to attend 
school after twelve years of age. 
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Poverty compels many to be earning | different parts of the day could be de- 
|something for their own support, | voted to different classes or grades of 
while the most are compelled to enter | advancement. 


This would bea say- 


upon the learning of trades or a|jing in the number of teachers and 
knowledge of business pursuits. This | buildings required. But if teachers 


will at first appear to be a more se-| 


rious objection than the former, as it | 


were confined but half a day, they 
would have time and strength to read, 


is founded on better reason. Nothing | and stndents would oftener drink, as 
is more important than that allshould |Dr. Arnold expressed it, from run- 


know how to work. It would doubt- | 
less be better if all had some acquain- 
tance with manual toil. It would go 
far to dispel the illusion that there is 
anything degrading in it, and that 
there is anything honorable in trying 
to escape it. Care should be taken 
that our educational system exert the 
right influence in this respect. Many 
contend that it does not, and that the 
tendency of the high schools in par- 
ticular is to create a distaste for man- 
ual pursuits. May not this be true ? 
To be sure there 1s nothing necessarily 
connected with study and mental pur- 
suits incompatible with a just appre- 
ciation of the dignity of all labor. 
But if a young man passes the whole 
of his youth in entire freedom from 
and practical ignorance of manual 
labor, is it at all strange that he 
should not take to it very eagerly 
after his habits may be said to be 
pretty well formed? Seldom is it 
found that two plain duties really 





conflict. And yet the State is called 
upon to give every youth that mental 
and moral training which shall render 
him a good citizen, and at the very 
time when it is equally important 
that he be forming habits of manual 
industry and practical usefulness. 
There is, however, really no difficulty 
in combining the two processes. All 
heve seen a little book entitled 
“Three Hours of School a Day.” 
The suggestions there made would 





have been adopted long ago, were not 
children sent to school so young. It 
is more convenient to have the little 
ones out of the way all day, but let 
none under twelve years old attend 
school and the halt day session would 
be welcome, for after that age most 
children can be of some service at 
home and the trouble generally is to 


secure their regular attendance all | ed. 


day. 


ning streams rather than stagnant 
pools. This change would also re- 
move the second objection to the ad- 
vancement of the school age, for it 
would give students the opportunity 
of attending school and at the same 
time of devoting at least five hours 
daily, as long perhaps as is well in 
youth, to manual toil, the acquiring of 
trades and business habits, and earn- 
ing when necessary something for 
their own support, and I doubt not 
that, with the increased intelligence 
brought to it,this half-day labor would 
prove more remunerative to employ- 
ers and employed than the ordinary 
all-day drudgery of unthinking toil, 
while there is testimony of some of the 
best literary workers that nothing is 
more conducive to healthy mental ac- 
tion than some regular manual pur- 
suit. 

By making these two changes and 
compelling the attendance of all be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eigt- 
teen, I believe-we should not only in- 
crease the efficiency of our public 
school system, but render it far more 
worthy of the praise it is the fashion 
to bestow upon it. 

I will merely refer in addition to 
two incidental advautages that would 
result from the change. The first re- 
lates to the business of teaching. As 
long as a large body of teachers spend 
their lives in imparting the veriest 
elements to very young children so 
long will there be a large number 
who will be satisfied with attain- 


(ments barely suflicient to meet the 


| 
| 
| 


demands of this work, and too often, 
it is true, fully adequate to the re- 
muneration received. While this is 
the case, however, teaching will not 
be regarded as a liberal profrssion, 
nor will it deserve to be so consider- 
But let it be understood that a 


Nor can there be much doubt | public school teacher would in every 


that a shortening of the school day | case be called upon to govern pupils 
would in itself tend to increase the | not less than twelve years old and to 


efficiency of the schools. 


jinstruct them in such branches as 


Whenever we think of the debili- | would be found best adapted to the 
tating effects of protracted mental la-| development of thinking men and 
bor, how wearying it is to those of | women, and a step would be taken in 


mature mind and completed physical | the right direction. 


There would be 


growth, we must perceive the evil re-| an increased demand for ability and 


sults of attempting to enforce it dur- | experience. 


While the decrease in 


ing the formative period of youth;) the nuinber of school buildings and 
not only are physical and mental | teachers needed, consequent upon 
powers injured, but dawdling habits | leaving out the vast number of very 
of half-work are acquired which do | young children would render a gener- 
much to offset whatever good the|al increase of salaries natural, and 


| 


study may do. 


The second feature of | possibly without increase of revenue. 


the change I would propose is to re- The advantages would be less notice- 
duce the time of the daily school| able in the rural districts than in 
session to not more than three hours.| towns, and still a single supposed 


If it were objected that teachers|case will show that 


would not then have enough to do, | 
and six hours of weary toil were pre- 
ferred to three of healthy work, the 
boys might attend school in the morn- 


the country 
schools might gain not a little. Take, 
for instance, two adjacent districts, 


}each of which supports a six months’ 
| school, paying the teachers fifty dol- 


ing and the girls in the afternoon, or ilars per month. Under the change 





the two districts might unite, for if 
children six years old could walk to 
the old school houses, those twelve 
and over could make the new one. 
The school could continue ten months 
and the teacher receive sixty dollars 
instead of fifty, and a hundred and 
twenty dollar teacher could be had 
by allowing him to teach one school 
in the morning, riding to another in 
the afternoon. Odd as this may 
sound, I venture to say it would bea 
decided improvement on what exists 
in many places to-day. 

The other advantage would be a 
practical solution of the denomina- 
tional or sectarian question. It is 
plain that our schools must be god- 
less, for the gods of our country are 
many and irreconcilable. Not only 
must the schools be free from relig- 
ious or sectarian influence, the teach- 
ers confining themselves to the im- 
parting of secular knowledge, and the 
inculcation of truth and morality, but 
if possible the schools should not con- 
flict with what any may regard as 
their religious rights. This they do 
at present, a large and influential sect 
of christians believing that religious 
and secular instruction should be car- 
ried on at the same time; or, at least, 
that the former should not be relegat- 
ed during childhood to a single day 
in the week as is practically done by 
compelling attendance upon the pub- 
lic schools throughout each school 
day. With the proposed change chil- 
dren would have received before en- 
tering the public schools most of the 
direct religious instruction that it is 
the custom to give them. What it 
might be thought necessary to give 
them after that age could certainly be 
imparted at some time in the day out- 
side of the three hours spent in the 
public school. And no one could any 
more object to three hours of secular 
work in school than to the same time 
spent asa bank clerk or mechanic’s 
apprentice. The removal of difficul- 
ties arising from this question would 
seem to be sufficient inducement for 
almost any modification of the system 
which left it unimpaired in the exer- 
cise of its peculiar function. 

Nore.—In order to guard against 
any misunderstandings that seemed 
to follow the reading of this hasty pa- 
per before the Association, I deem it 
advisable to state, in the first place, 
that I do not undervalue the work 
done by primary teachers, I only con- 
tend that they could produce better 
and more lasting results, were their 
pupils older and not already weary 
with premature attendance. 

Secondly, that in calling the schools 
godless, I meant merely that 
they should not be identified with 
any theory of God and his govern- 
ment. If this were to be done, I 
should prefer my own. But I do not 
feel called upon to violate the senti- 
ment of justice that God has placed 
in the heart, by compelling any man 
to pay taxes in order that his children 
may be influenced to adopt my theory, 
and if I failed to see its injustice, a 
little reflection would show me the 
shortsightedness of such a policy. 
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My theory may be the popular one 
now, but if the Chinaman continues 
to come with ever increasing ratio, as 
he can and hardly be missed at home, 
he may one day hold the balance of 
power, and my children’s children be 
sent to school to read selections from 
Confucius, with notes by Ching Ling, 
and with as much justice as any are 
now compelled to listen to the read- 
ing of the Bible. 


Hieu ScHoou, St. Joseph, Mo. 
THE RUTS. 


GREAT fault with preachers, 
dwctors, and teachers is a stilt- 
ed style—a labored effort to appear 
learned, by the use of terms hard to 
be understood -by common minds! 
How unlike the Great Teacher whom 
the common people heard gladly, be- 
cause they heard understandingly. In 
one sense, words, the medium of 
thought, should be like glass, the me- 
dium of sight; the purer the medium 
the better for viewing the object. 
Stained glass may please the fancy— 
may shed a “dim religious light.”” So 
of overwrought language. But both 
are unfriendly to one desiring a know- 
ledge of what is without. Webster- 
ian clearness was the result of Web- 
sterian purity of language—Webster- 
ian simplicity. 

Another fault is the tendenéy to 
follow the ruts, as wagoners would 
say ; a tendency to copy after others, 
rather than to strike out a new path 
when occasion demands it. The 
tread-mill system is not the one for 
teachers especially. For example, 
the dimensions of a room are given, 
to find the distance of a line joining 
the extreme upper and lower corners, 
By the tread -mill system now in vogue 
the length and breadth of the room 
are severally squared, and the square 
root of the sum is taken for a diagon- 
alofthe room. Then follows another 
step: the height of the room and the 
diagonal just found are severally 
squared, and the square root of the 
sum is taken, and the answer to the 
problem found. Whereas, one opera- 
tion would have been sufficient; 
squaring the length. the breadth, and 
the hight, severally, and taking the 
square root of the threefold sum. 

Hundreds of instances equally strik- 
ing might be giventoshow that many 
teachers cling to old formulas with- 
out thinking of new and better 
plans. Do you doubt? Go into the 
school room and be convinced. Then 
go into the court rooms and hear the 
medizval forms in the hands of the 
lawyers, and you will think they are 
no better, in avoiding ruts, than are 
the teachers. J. H. B. 


HIwAssEE COLLEGE, Tenh., 1876. 


I ANSWER ; —MATHEMATICS. 








Editors Journal: 

HERE is an article in the Februa- 

ry number of the JouRNAL dis- 
cussing, ‘‘ Which is the More Practi- 
cal?”? The writer puts some very 
pertinent questions, and solicits an- 
swers. Since I do not accept his 
statements, nor wholly endorse his 
conclusions, I wish space to consider 


He asks, first : 

“Can any teacher, or indeed any 
one who is not a teacher, tell us on 
what principle, or with what end in 
vicw, the examples in our arithmetics 
have been constructed ?” 

The end sought in the study of 
arithmetic is two-fold; @ practical 
knowledge of numbers, and the dis- 
cipline of the mind. The former is 
attained to the greatest advantage 
from works which present methods 
which are brief, accurate, and adapted 
to the wants of business life; the lat- 
ter, by the use of such problems as tax 
all the energies of the mind, as 
demand thought; and by requiring 
clear and logical analysis of every 
operation. The sciguce of numbers 
must not be forgotten, even in mak- 
ing a practical arithmetic. While 
every rule should be analyzed and 
every principle clearly set forth; yet 
he is not the best author that leaves 
nothing to test the ability of the pu- 
pil. Practice only can impart skill in 
application ; thinking only can devel- 
op the mind. 

Again, he says: 

“To select the most striking which 
puzzle us, take the examples in inter- 
est. Did any insane merchant ever 
either let or hire money for such in- 
geniously absurd times as those for 
which the unfortunate and bewilder- 
ed children have, ever since our recol 
lection, been obliged to calculate in- 
terest?” 

i answer, yes. Merchants and the 
general business man hires money for 
33, 63, or 93 days; in common trans- 
actions where interest is to be calcu- 
lated, it is oftener tor years, months, 
and days than otherwise, since money 
is not always paid when due, or all 
paid at once. 

But mercantile accounts, on which 
interest is reckoned, present us with 
still more “ingeniously absurd times.” 
Hence, I affirm that the examples in 
general are not so difficult as those in 
business ? 

The difficulties in teaching arith- 
metic are more often the result of the 
ill teaching than of any defect in the 
text-book; because many teachers 
consider only the how, while the why, 
the most important part, is entirely 
neglected. Hence, the pupil learns 
only the mechanical operations of 
arithmetic. He knows nothing of the 
reasoning processes which give the 
ability to combine and apply rules 
and principles, which make easy his 
progress in the science of numbers. 
I have known pupils who have gone 
over a number of authors, and could 
with ease produce the answer to 
every problem, but could not give the 
analysis of a single operation. Ask 
them, Why invert the terms of the 
divisor to divide one fraction by an- 
other? They would answer, “ Be- 
cause the rule said so.” Why take 
half the number of months expressed 
decimally for a multiplier to get the 
interest on any principal at six per 
cent? ‘Well, that is the rule of some 
author.”?’ Such knowledge is almost 
worthless. Such teachers are nui- 





his questions. 


sances. 





Again he asks: “Why should not 
the children be taught the rapid and 
simple rules for finding interest which 
are in use in every counting-house in 
the land?” 

I will quote a few of the rules of 
some of our authors, and ask ‘‘Which 
is the more Practical” a comparison 
of a few of the “more rapid and sim- 
ple rules.”’ 

First author: “To compute inter- 
est at 6 per cent., time in years or 
months: Multiply the principal by 
one-half the number of months, and 
point off two decimals; if there are 
cents in the principal, point off four 
decimals, the remaining figures will 
be the interest in dollars.” If the 
time is in days, ‘“‘Multiply the princi- 
pal by the number of days and divide 
the product by 6; point off as in the 
preceeding ruie.”’ 

“To compute interest at any given 
rate per cent: Find the interest at 6 
cent, and divide it by 6; the quotient 
will be 1 per cent; then multiply this 
by the given rate.” 

Second author: To find the interest 
at 6 per cent for years, months, days: 
Take one-half the number of months 
as cents, one-sixth the number of days 
as mills for the interest of $1 for the 
given time. Multiply this sum and 
the principal together. 

To find it at any rate per cent for 
years months and days: Find the in- 
terest at 6 per cent, and add thereto 
or subtract therefrom such a part of 
itself as must be added toor subtract- 
ed from 6 to produce the given rate. 

To find the interest for 60 days at 6 
per cent: Simply move the decimal 
point two places to the left. For 30 
days, take one-half of this. For 3 
days, move the decimal point of the 
last result one place to the left. From 
these results interest for 63, 93, 123 
days can be readily found. Is not 
this easy, rapid and practical ? 

Third author: To find the interest 
for any principal for any number of 
days at 12 percent: Take one-third of 
either factor and multiply it by the 
other, point off three places in the 
product if the principal is dollars, 
five if cents. From this the interest 
at any other rate may be found by di- 
viding it by 12 and multiplying the 
quotient by the rate. 

I will give one more rule which 
seems to me to be more expeditious, 
and will probably suit the author of 
‘“‘Which is the more Practical?” if it 
was ouly incorporated in a text-book. 
[have never seen it in any work or 
known of its use. 

To find the interest at 12 per cent 
for any time: Reduce the time to 
months, or to months and the decimal 
of a month, and multiply the principal 
by it; point off, in the product, two 
more places of decimals than the sum 
of the places of decimals in the multi- 
plicand and multiplier ; the remaining 
figures will be dollars. To find it for 
any other rate, divide by 12 and mul- 
tiply the quotient by the rate. 

If the rules for interest are under- 
stood by the pupil, “ingeniously ab- 
surd times’ adds no difficulty to the 
operation. It seems to me that any 





of the above rules might be readily 
comprehended by the mere mediocre, 
especially if the teacher is master of 
the situation and has the power to 
analyze, to illustrate, to communi- 
cate. He should not only require the 
how, but also the why. It should be 
remembered that time and brain la- 
bor are two elements that can never 
be eliminated from the processes of 
acquiring knowledge, culture. This 
cunning age, so famous for easy meth- 
ods and shortened routes, still blushes 
to confess as the result of all its cher- 
ished theories and experiments, that 
the crowning improvement which is . 
to divorce wisdom from work, exists 
only en posse. 


There is no science that surpasses 
or indeed equals mathematics in 
training the mind to careful, accurate 
and continued thought. The study 
of mathematics is of itself a most 
efficient discipline to method and log- 
ical power. It is logic alive, logic in 
action. Besides, it is by this science 
that we are introduced into the sub- 
limest realms of human thought; by 
means of it, the grandeur and sublim- 
ity of creation are unveiled. 


If we have not kept pace with the 
German and the Swiss nations in sup- 
plying the East Indies with clerks; it 
is not because we did not have them, 
but because they found more lucrative 
positions at home. 

In true scholarship America com- 
pares favorably with any other part 
of the world. She has produced phi- 
losophers, scientists, jurists, states- 
men, historians, poets, orators, all 
eminent and honorable; while on ac- 
count of her inventive genius, she 
might with propriety be called the 
benefactress of the human race. This 
is because her schools do not neglect 
the science of mathematics. 


I would not add a word against a 
thorough knowledge of English gram- 
mar, for it is one of the essentials of a 
common school education, but I 
would not have it at the expense of 
arithmetic. A knowledge of the 
modern languages is certainly desira- 
ble; but mathematics to the general 
student is of more value, is the more 
practical. W. E. F. Mineurn. 

March 20, 1876. 
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CARE AND PURCHASE OF PROPER- 
Ty.—Section 9 of the School Law 
says: “The board of directors shall 
have the care and keeping of the 
school-house and other property be- 
longing to the district, except such as 
muy be especially confided to the dis- 
trict clerk. They shall provide the 
necessary globes, maps and other ap- 
paratus for the school room; shall 
keep the house in good condition and 
repair during the period a school 
shall be taught therein, as well as the 
out houses belonging thereto, and the 
grounds comprising the site therefor, 
provide fuel and other material nec- 
essary for the use of the school, and 
shall cause an accurate account of the 
expense thereof to be kept, and sub- 
mit a report of the same at the ensu- 
ing annual meeting.” 
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TEACH IT AS A CERTAINTY. 


F law, no less can be said than 

this, that her seat is the bosom 
of God; her voice, the harmony of 
the worlds. 

So wrote the judicious Hooker, in 
Old England, a century ago. 

While our schoolboys and school- 
girls often hear expressions in which 
occurs the term law, may it not be 
well worth our while, in the capacity 
of teachers, trustees, parents or oth- 
erwise, to see that the full idea of 
law is clearly described to them ; that 
the universal extent of law is vividly 
explained and illustrated to them; 
and that its immeasurable and innu- 
merable benefits are winningly im- 
pressed on the judgment, the con- 
science and the imagination of the 
young. One such comprehensive 
idea will expand and enrich the mind 
for a lifetime. 

1. Law is “‘arule of action,” ora 
mode of development, or a condition 
of being, or a means. 

For example. The laws of God 
in morals, are summed up in the ten 
commandments. 

The laws of nature are the modes 
of regular or systematic development, 
the uniform processes of birth, nutri- 
tion, growth, maturity, descent, dis- 
ease, death, and various others. 

The laws of health are the condi- 
tions or means which must be ob- 
served in order to enjoy or retain it. 

The laws of the human mind are 
the truths or principles on the basis 
of which it acts in all functions, com- 
parison, memory, imagination, rea- 
soning, abstraction, generalization, 
and its other operations. , 

Law is thus used in several mean- 
ings, but all sufficiently correct and 
connected to guide the careful think- 
er. The chief idea of all these is the 
very truth, or the essential way in 
which all being and all action natu- 
rally unfolds. 

2. The universal extent of law. It 
is found throughout the universe. . It 
pervades all worlds and all beings. 
Suns and planets have their time and 


every where. 


place. Seasons are systematic. The 
vast realms of nature exhibit it 
Mankind embody it in 
a thousand ways. Governments are 
inspired by it as their vital breath. 
Society is harmonious and cohesive 
in accordance with definite princi- 
ples. The family, the school, the 
township, the State, the Nation, each 
has its laws or rules, specific or gen- 
eral, consciously or unconsciously 
observed—written or unwritten, con- 
forming more or less closely to the 
actual constitution of such bodies. 
Whatever sinks below such organic 
structure, is classed as inferior and 
inorganic. The codes of civilized 
nations are vast, though clumsy, ap- 
proaches to the essential principles 
of national welfare. Beast and bird, 
fish and reptile, tree, and grass and 
flower, embody law in every organ 
and fibre. 

3. The benefits of such universal 
law are beyond measure and beyond 
number. 

The relations of cause to effect, the 
inseparable connections between 
means and ends, are the sole and the 
safe basis of all human industries, 
pleasures, and rewards. 


What if we did not to a certainty 
reap grain of the kind we sow, or 
gather from fruit trees the sorts we 
planted or intented? No man could 
sow or plant or till with comfort or 
profit. 
regular business, and reduce the rich- 
est to the condition of paupers at any 
capricious season. 

The artist, the artisan, the chemist, 
the dyer, the meatal worker, the 
cloth weaver, depend on the uniform- 
ity of certain qualities in the materi- 
als and stuffs they severally use in 
business. If 10 such law or charac- 
teristic prevailed, no vocation could 
continue. Imagine the blacksmith’s 
consternation and despair were he to 
find his iron fusible as lead, flexible 
as wood, and light as paper! He can 
be blacksmith no more. So it would 
be in every trade and craft. The 


could any skill be acquired to meet 
the emergency, for it might need the 
united skill of twenty artisans to do 
a given job in articles of variable 
nature, worse than Burns’ verse, 
which might 
** Turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.’’ 
The laws of demaud and supply, 
on which trade and commerce are 
founded, are just as needful. 


The shipping merchant knows the 
fruits, the crops, the wants of the 
tropics and of remote lands in other 
latitudes. He depends on these in 
his consignments. Had he no such 
permanence and uniformity in the 
workings of nature year after year, 
he could not continue his ventures, 
but would be bankrupt by fiuctua- 
tions and total changes of a capri- 
cious market, like and yet unlike 
Billy Gray’s shipment of warming- 
pans to the West Indies. 

The laws of mind, the powers of 
imagination, the resources of a well- 





stocked and_retentive memory, fur- 


A chance-world would ruin | 


nish fresh illustrations of the benefits 
of well-known laws. Only for these, 
all culture of the mind would be 
hap-hazard and scanty, and worth- 
less. Schools and colleges might 
then disband, for no one could learn, 
nor retain. 

Skilfully combining the knowledge 
of sucha vast realm, where order, 
quality, time, and all attributes are 
found to be constant and perpetual, 
reigning everywhere, the educator 
can lead the mind of the willing pu- 
pil to discover the very plans and 
thoughts of the Maker in his works, 
the objects of human lJawgivers in 
their ever-changing enactments, and 
the all-important relations of daily 
life in school or out, in youth or man- 
hood to the supreme law, the “GouLpD- 
EN RULE.” 








THE BEST MOTIVE OF ALL. 
‘TF man is a bundle of habits, as 

Arch-Deacon Paley expressed it, 
the ruling power that moves and actu- 
ates all his habits must be the mo- 
tives that inspire him. As are the 
motives, so is the man, noble or igno- 
ble, saint or sinner, or a wretched 
mixture. 

The ruling passion ought to be the 
best, the safest, the highest, the most 
beneficent. Hope is nobler than fear. 
) Love is nobler than hatred or terror. 
Prudence is a better guide than fickle 
impulse. Honor outranks selfishness 
or cunning. The wise economist is 
above the miser and the spendthrift. 
The best motive is an enlightened 





whole skill would be valueless, nor | 


self-love, founded on love to God. 
| No school-room, no college halls 
| ought to be cursed with the habitual 
dominion of such ignoble and belit- 
tling motives as rivaly. jealousy, sel- 
fish competition, envy, detraction, 
pride, vanity, and their crew of ma- 
|lign influences. The common system 
|of grizes is open, as generally con- 
ducted, to great objections. One is 
best, and wins the highest honors, 
not as the reward of merit, necessari- 
ly, but for. reasons which may imply 
much merit, or little or none. The 
winners may carry off the high prizes, 
while the worthy, the diligent, the 
less talented, the indigent, the timid, 
the honest, may win none, and yet de- 
serve the highest honor. 
Self-improvement is the sure test 
|of merit. Prizes should be awarded 
‘not absolutely but relatively. The 
main stress should be laid on the 
personal improvement. Has he done 


well? Has he done better, every 
term? Has he done, apparently, his 
best? Is he rising steadily in some 


respect, or in all respects ? These are 
the test questions. It is only by the 
exercise of his powers, by the increase 
of power or capacity, by his doing 
more work and better work, that the 
mead of praise should be awarded. 
Self-improvement is, and can be, 
the result of no other cause than per- 
sonal exertion, the effect of will and 
of judgment, the determined use of 
advantages. The self-made man is 
the only well-made man, whoever he 





is, in any busines or avocation. Look 


at Geo. Peabody, Eli Whitney, or 
Elihu Burritt, as instances of men 
who deserve the more honor in pro- 
portion to the grand efforts, many 
and long-continned, by which they 
rose so high from humble beginnings 
and against manifold obstacles. 
Architects of their own fortunes, they 
have risen solely by out-doing their 
own selves, but have dragged down 
no rival in order to rise by standing 
on his prostrate body. 

Their success is not built upon the 
ruin of others, is not like the big fish 
who has eaten ten thousand little 
fishes. None are 


wronged, none 
weakened, none degraded as the 


means of their ascent. 

These higher flights are the charac- 
teristic of the highest genius. Recall 
S. S. Prentiss, and the wonderful 
range of his eloquence. ‘Single- 
speech Hamilton’? was a strange ex- 
ception. Look at Victor Hugo, or at 
William C. Bryant, ever surpassing 
themselves, as Bishop Berkeley says: 

**Time’? noblest offspring is his last.’’ 


This honorable and safe aud power- 
ful motive has a life-long force, 
whereas many of the meaner motives 
perish with the impulses of childhood 
and youth, and should perish then. 
Such a self-love in the school, the 
family, the store, the shop, every- 
where, is embodied in the Golden 
Rule, viz.: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ It elevates, 
purifies, gladdens and_ stimulates 
alike the soul in which it reigns, and 
all kindred souls aroun it, and all 
lower natures, besides. Such “love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor.” 

Give it the force of twenty years’ 
habitual control in any community, 
and the state of society would be that 
of a unanimous and joyous brother- 
hood. 

We commend this subject to all ed- 
ucators and prints of sound education, 
for against it and its beneficent opera- 
tion there is no law. 





FOUND WANTING. 

E presume that those members 

of the Legislature in Kansas, 
who plotted and worked up so suc- 
cessfully the scheme which destroyed 
the Normal Schools of the State, ex- 
pected, as they so richly deserve, the 
censure and unqualified condemna- 
tion of the people, the press, and the 
pulpit. So far as we have observed, 
every paperin the State, with but one 
single exception, condemns their 
action. 

There are others, counted by tens of 
thousands, scattered from Maine to 
Florida, and fram Texas to Oregon 
and California, who blush for very 
shame over such an outcome as this— 
people who have been the best friends 
of Kansas, when in the day of calam- 
ity and distress she called for help, 
and did not call in vain. 

We confess we do not share in or 
sympathise with this spirit of univer- 
sal condemnation. We know there 
were in that legislative body good 
men and true, far-seeing patriotic 





men, who labored diligently but un- 
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successfully to avert this calamity. 
These men were in a minority how- 
ever. They are not discouraged, they 
are not dismayed or cast down by 
this action. They are ashamed of it, 
aud well they may be; but when we 
reflect a moment, what more or what 
better can we expect from persons 
nominated and elected as a majority 
of the men are, who make up our leg- 
islative bodies ? 

What do they know (unless they 
are told) of the value, or of the ne- 
cessity for Normal Schools? What 
do they know of the value of an edu- 
cated man or woman over one ignor- 
ant? What do they know of the es- 
sential elements or fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy ? We call 
them farmers, or mechanics, or pro- 
fessional men, pick them up hap-haz- 
ard whereyer we can find them— 
without study, or culture or experi- 
ence, and expect them to go into a 
chaotic assembly of strangers, and in 
sixty days give us solutions to these 
vexed questions in the shape of per- 
fect laws covering all the varied in- 
terests of schools, of crime and pau- 
perism—of productive industry—of 
railroads—banking, insurance, agri- 
culture, &c., &e. 

We expect altogether too much of 
these men. Electing them to the Leg- 
islature does not endow them with 
knowledge at all. How easily these 
persons in their ignorance and inex- 
perience are made the mere tools of a 
few designing, ‘unscrupulous parties 
elected in the interests of some rail- 
road or financial “ring!” 

The fact is, the people want their 
children educated by competent teach- 
ers, and a Normal or training school 
in which they can fit themselves for 
this work is an absolute necessity. 
More of a necessity to-day than ever 
before, because s° much more is re- 
quired of our teachers than ever be- 
fore. 

The real wealth that makes and 
and mines valuable, is the cultured 
and trained intellect which knows 
how to utilize these raw materials. 
This, too, is the power—trained mind 
—that will bring us, deliverance 
from the “rings,”? wiuich, anaconda- 
like, are crushing out the commercial 
life and prosperity of the Nation. 


By their action in destroying the 
Normal Schools, the Legislature has 
put in jeopardy not only the welfare 
of the present generation, but also 
that of others yet to come. The 
children who will grow up crippled 
and marred by ignorance, were not 
there to vote—but these members of 
the Legislature, their proxies, have 
predetermined their fate by putting 
out these “eyes of intelligence.” 

What curses, bitter and deep, will 
follow these recreant men in all their 
after lives for their treason to this 
great trust! The verdict of the pres- 
ent as well as that of the future will 
be, “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” Weighed in the 
balance of the demands of the hour, 
they are found wanting; weighed in 
the balance of patriotism, they are 
found wanting; weighed in the bal- 


ance of wise statesmanship, they are 
found wanting; weighed in the bal- 
ance of the future demands of the 
State, they are found wanting; weigh- 
ed in the balance of an intelligent 
constituency, whose rights they have 
outraged and trampled under foot, 
they are found wanting; weighed in 
the scale of economy and experience, 
they are found wanting. 

What is the paltry sum saved to the 
State by this destruction of the Nor- 
mal Schools, compared with the up- 
lifting and vantage ground gained to 
the growing commonwealth by the 
hundreds of trained and intelligent 
men and women who would go out 
from these institutions to educate the 
people? Grant the claim made, so 
frivolous and short-sighted, that 
these Normal Schools were not all or 
what they should be. If they were 
to be abolished for this reason, what, 
in the name of a dishonored and dis- 
graced State, should be done with 
the Legislature? [llozea 4, 6]. — 








AN OUTRAGEOUS SWINDLE. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
JEFFERSON City, March, 1876. 


Editors Journal: 

One “A. B. Isracl,’? as [ am in- 
formed, is, by willful misrepresenta- 
tions, swindling school officers and 
others, in various parts of the State, 
and especially at this time in South- 
east Missouri. Numerous complaints 
are coming to my office. The last I 
received came from Stoddard county. 
[am told that in one case he (by his 
agents) represented that the railroad 
tax had been set aside by law for the 
purchase of maps, globes, etc., and 
that hence no district tax would be 
necessary to pay for those he offered 
tor sale. The directors thus hood- 
winked purchased his maps, giving 
notes for amounts equal to at least 
five times the value of any good maps 
or charts. In Stoddard county he 
presented testimonials and endorse- 
ments with foryed siynatures of the 
State officers, County Commissioner, 
and prominent teachers. 

[wish to warn all parties against 
this thief and his agents. No State 
officer, of whom I have enquired, ever 
gave him a recommendation or en- 
dorsement for any purpose. And as 
to myself I will say that I have never 
given a written endorsement of any 
text-books, maps, charts er school 
apparatus or furniture. One “A. P. 
Thorne,” representing Israel, sent me 
a specimen copy of Israel’s globe 
maps early in 1875, and requested my 
endorsement. Having heard of the 
rascalities of these men (they have 
heretofore been published as scoun- 
drels of the first water) I refused to 
notice their maps. If they had their 
deserts they would to-day be wearing 
uniform in the State Penitentiary. 

I warn all school officers in the 
State not to deal with any one pro- 
fessing to hold recommendations from 
me. I have given none. 

Very Respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, 





State Supt. Pub. Schools, 


ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 
LTHOUGH it be undoubtedly 
true that a great majority of 
the text-books prepared for the Eng- 
lish schools are not practically of use 
in our American schools, yet it is 
just as true that they have some very 
marked excellencies. They are, asa 
rule, very much smaller and less 
cumbersome. Itis enough to make 
us desire to take a turn at our old 
friend Horace again to see, instead of 
the cumbrous editions in use in our 
schools, the dainty little English 
books which one might slip into his 
coat pocket, and the horses which 
draw the car into which he steps be 
none the wiser. The English text- 
books are like condensed meat. They 
are evidently meant for hard study. 
They do not abound with notes. 
They have no broad margins, and 
they have very few illustrations, and 
those not of the kind which seem 
more designed to exhibit the skill of 
the wood engraver than to render the 
subject clear to the puzzled student. 

There is an English set of readers 
which illustrates these ideas. They 
are five in number, a graded series. 
The covers are of the simplest; being 
merely gray muslin with black letter- 
ing. But the paper is good, though 
not heavy or expensive, and the print- 
ing clear and distinct. There is not 


them. Consequently they are very 
cheap books, some of the series being 
almost ridiculously low in price. 
They are crammed—no other word 
will express it—with the very best 
reading from English authors, Long- 
fellow being the oaly American au- 
thor who makes his appearance in 
them. 

They are perfect types of the Eng- 
lish text-books, and they are as dif- 
ferent from our gorgeously adorned 
readers, full of pictures and of pretty 
nothings, as an English locomotive 
engine in its plain black or green is 
from our showy ones. They are so 
light that itis a pleasure to hold them 
in the hand, and they pay the teacher 
the unusual compliment of taking it 
for granted that she is not quite a 
fool, in their entire absence of any 
directions as to how she is to use the 
books. 

This description is not the record 
of a delightful dream. It is sober re- 
ality. Cannot things which have 
been done in England be done here ? 
We pause for a reply. 








THE KANSAS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


E give below a few extracts 
from some of the leading pa- 
pers in Kansas on the refusal of the 
Legislature to make appropriation to 
support the Normal Schools. This 
conduct is meeting, as it deserves, the 
severest condemnation of the press 
inall parts of the State. The Law- 
rence Standard (democratic), edited 
by ex-United States Senator E. G. 
Ross, says : 
“‘ Whatever reasons may have ope- 





rated to produce the practical rejec- 


a single illustration in a single one of 


tion of the Normal School appropria- 
tion bills by the House of Represent- 
atives yesterday, we cannot but think 
that body made a mistake, if the 
votes taken were any in«lication of 
an unwillingness to make the appro- 
priations necessary to keep them in 
operation. These Normal Schools 
were considered a very essential part 
of our common school system, and 
essential to the success of that sys- 
tem. Money expended for their 
maintenance is well spent. Nor have 
we any too many of them. It is the 
most effectual method for furnishing 
competent common school teachers 
that has yet been devised, and in view ° 
of the rapid increase of pupils, and 
the necessary yearly multiplication of 
common schools all over the State, 
the number of Normal Schools ought 
to be increased rather than dimin- 
ished,”’ 

Commenting on the above the 
Leavenworth Times remarks: . 

“Aside from all the other consider- 
ations that can be urged in favor of 
these bills, we trust that a decent re- 
gard for the representation of the 
State in the eyes of the civilized 
world, will induce our representa- 
tives to reconsider their extraordi- 
nary action, and make the necessary 
appropriations. The action of the 
Hlouse in this matter has generally 
been regarded as a political joke, but 
people are now beginning to believe 
with feelings of mingled surprise and 
chagrin, that the House really intends 
to adjourn without making any ap- 
propriations for the schools. Can it 
be possible that the House really in- 
tends to subject the State to this dis- 
grace?” 

Says the Leavenworth Commercial: 

“Everybody has heard of that 
bare-footed girl who didn’t have ‘any 
need 0’ shoes,’ but was ‘awfully in 
want of a breast-pin.’ Kansas is, at 
present, in pretty much the same fix. 
She is too poor to support her Normal 
Schools, or pay living wages to the 
guards at her Penitentiary, but she 
can afford to appropriate twenty-five 
thousand dollars to be squandered by 
her Board of Agriculture, and an- 
other twenty-five thousand for the 
purpose of exhibiting the same mag- 
nificent ‘Board’ at the Centennial Ex- 
position. 

Less than thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars would have been sufficient to run 
the three schools, and _ yet $50,000 is 
appropriated for no other purpose 
than simply to make a show. What 
a beautiful record this Legislature 
has made for itself. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS— Write short 
articles. Write on one side of the 
paper. Write on some practical sub- 
ject that will be profitable to our 
readers. Write much in a few words. 
Study brevity. Aim to be under- 
stood. Don’t attempt to write for 
this paper when you have nothing to 
say. Use plain English. Say what 
you meanand mean what you say. 
Time is too precious to be wasted in 
reading lifeless and aimless articles. 
Think much and write and rewrite 





often. Stick to the subject. 
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The Cause and Effect Method in Propor- 
tion. 





My Dear Fellow Teachers: 
HE large majority of you are 
pressingly requested not to read 
this (for the books present it and you 
know all I shall say) but to bear with 
me while I write it for that small mi- 
nority who, believing they have per- 
ceived the beauties of the method, 
yet have not fully tasted its sweets. 

One of the common mistakes is to 
use the terms “cause” and “effect,” 
and a very poor mixture of the two 
methods; and we sometimes hear 
teachers explain to classes that in cer- 
tain cases, such as a number of horses 
requiring a certain number of days to 
consume their provisions, the greater 
the cause the less will be the effect. 
We may dispose of this with the 
sweeping assertion that in the use of 
the pure “cause and effect”? method 
there is never such a case, and never 
an inverse or inverted ratio; but al- 
ways the greater the cause the greater 
the effect. And now it will pay you 
(I’m talking to the few) to attend a 
moment to the application of this 
statement. 

Take such a question as, ‘‘ What 
cost 25 pounds of sugar if 15 pounds 
cost $1.80?” and there’s no trouble, and 
in any number of such questions there 
will be none; but after several have 
been solved, present one like the fol- 
lowing: “If ten horses consume a cer- 
tain pasture in fifteen days (the grass 
isn’t supposed to be growing), how 
many days will the same pasture last 
twenty-five horses ?.”’ and a mistake in 
stating may very naturally be expect- 
ed. Now, if you propose to use the 
method under consideration, don’t 
lead the class by way of any inverse 
ratio or a reversed arrangement of the 
terms of one of the couplets, but as- 
sume at once that unless it is true of 
any pair of numbers that if one is 
greater the other must also be great- 
er, they do not bear to each other the 
relation of cause and effect. This 
needs no argument; they will readily 
sympathize and feel that they now 
understand better what you mean by 
the terms. 

In the problem, the men do not cause 
the proyisions to last some number of 
days, but the men and the days com- 
bine to consume the provisions, and 
are hence elements of the first cause, 
the consnmption of provisions, repre- 
sentéd by 1, being the first effect. 
The statement is: 


lst cause. 


10 horses } 
15 days § 


A question, then, which, by the old 
method would be solved by a simple 
proportion with an inverse ratio, by 
this method gives a compound propor- 
tion, which, by the way, is not in the 
least more difficult than a simple one. 
Hold the class to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing true causes and effects, 
and catch them two or three times 
with a question like the above, and 
they will not want to be caught 
again. 

It is worth while noticing that 


2d cause. 
§ 25 horses } 


Ist ef. 2d ef. 
ee 


t (—) days 





cn 
classes have, with a long example in- | 


volving many members, endless 
trouble in so holding the main ques- 
tion in their minds as to decide cor- 
rectly concerning each pair of num- 
bers whether an answer depending on 
these would be greater or less than 
the third term, those taught by the | 
present method never trip except on. 
those short examples which by the 
old plan would form a simple propor- 
tion with an inverse ratio or inverted 
couplet; and this, being the only 
rough place, is soon made smooth. 

One word more. Never expend a 
moment’s thought upon any manoeu- 
vering for persuading the blank to 
occupy the place of the fourth term. 
It will do as well in one place as in 
another. 

With a request that the few will ac- | 
knowledge the favor and the many | 
forgive the intrusion, I bid you an 
affectionate,—no more for the present. | 

HELEN M. Mason. | 
oP | 
| 
| 


LOOKING AROUND. 


E do not, without some consid- | 
eration, realize how many cal- 
culations we mentally make in prac- | 
tical life, before deciding upon some | 
of the most commonplace and simple | 
actions. The process of thought has, | 
by long practice, become so mechani- 
cal that it really requires a decided 
effort to make ourselves conscious of | 
half the thinking that we do every | 
hour. | 
To illustrate: how many of ns have | 
thought what a complicated process | 
of reasoning we go through with be- 
fore making up our minds whether it 
is expedient for us to attempt to cross | 
a street if—to use the words of rail-| 
road companies—‘“‘ any vehicle be ap- | 
proaching from either side.” It is| 
necessary for us in such a case to take | 
into consideration the width of the | 
street, its condition as to mud, the | 
rapidity with which we expect to| 
walk, the rapidity of the approach- | 
ing vehicle, the distance which inter- | 


venes between its present position | 
and our own, only to mention a few 
things. Then we have to make a 
rapid calculation of the comparative 
worth of all these elements, and after | 
having carefully balanced them all | 
with reference to the doctrine of| 
chances, we decide whether to try | 
the experiment of crossing immedi-| 
ately or to wait for a more favorable 
season, making, meanwhile, another 
calculation as to the probable time | 
which will elapse before we shall | 
have another chance. 
Even when we are playing euchre | 
—if we allow ourselves such a recre- | 
ation—we do not venture to decide 
whether we will accept the oftered | 
trump or not, before we have care- | 
fully scanned, not only our own cards 
but the progress which each of the | 
parties has made towards the win- 
ning number, and after having made 
a very close calculation with the help | 
of this same doctrine of chances. 
Still again: when the American 





team lay on the ground at Dolly- 


|cross a street 
| management of our schoolshow much 
jattention do we give to the outside 


same 


| ting up late? 
lliving in damp clothes?” 


| none of 


| dozen 


which they were aiming to hit, or 


| just how much they must aim above 


that target in order to allow for the 
action of gravity in that distance. 


They must also take into considera- | 


tion the direction and force of every 
breath of wind that blew, and must 
calculate with unerring certainty just 
the amount of deviation which these 
invisible yet important disturbing in- 
fluences would give to the fateful 
ball, before they touched the trigger. 

All this care we take to hit a tar- 
get, to win a game of cards, or to 
in safety, but in the 


forces which may be influencing the 
child whom we rebuke or praise? 


| And then if we fail of our aim, if we 


do not win our game, if we do not 
steer our way in safety, we wonder 
what is the matter with the child, 
that we cannot succeed better in our 
plans for his benefit and our own 
ease and comfort. Truly we are very 
inconsistent, and that is the mildest 
form in which we can put our con- 
duct, when viewed through the eyes 
of a cool judgment. 





Platitudes, and Therefore Truths. 


NHE office of the true teacher is not 
+ toteach. That is, it.is not to 
tell her pupils facts—if any one can 
tellus what a fact is—still less is it 
her office to hear them repeat these 
very indefinite somethings 
which we call facts. It is to culti- 


| vate, by every means in her power, 


the ability to think. 

And this not only in regard to the 
intellectual part of the child. For 
instance, a pupil comes to school af- 
ter several days’ absence, and gives, 
as an excuse for his absence, that he 
been sick. Suppose that the 
teacher, whose duty it is to receive 
the excuse, asks ‘What have you been 
doing that is careless? What have 
you been eating? Have you been sit- 
Have you been sitting 
at an open window? Have you been 
It may 
well be that the child has been doing 
these things, and yet it may 
that the fact that he was 
obliged to answer these questions, 
may fix in his mind the truth that 
these are dangerous things to do. 

This is what we mean when we 
make the somewhat astounding asser- 
tion that it is not the teacher’s busi- 
ness to teach. For it is her business 
in all her work, no matter in what 


has 


also be 


| department of the same, to be a con- 


stant suggester, an everlasting re- 


| minder of the things which ought to 
\be done and of those which ought to 


be left undone. It is of much more 
importance in a geography lesson, for 
example, that the pupil should have 
it driven into his head that it is.not 
of the shghtest importance to himself 
or any one else, whether he can point 
out on the map the location of the 
utterly unimportant towns 
which our writers of geographies 
seem to think it their bounden duty 


mount, it was not enough for them to|to mention under eyery one of the 
while in the use of the old method,|know how far off was the target | United States. 








The teacher who succeeds in teach- 
ing her pupil that some things are of 
real importance and that others are of 
no real importance, and has given him 
some criterion by which he may ar- 
rive, in the future, at some decision 
with regard to these two classes of 
facts, has done him an inestimable 
service, and has earned her right to 
the praise of having fewer things 
learned in her school than in many 
of those around her. Let the results 
of her labors be judged of, not by any 
competitive examination at the close 
of the session, but by the lives of her 
pupils. She has no need to fear this 
test. A.B. 





THE TEACHER. 


ae. iw is the teacher, so is the 
school.” ‘The teacher must 
be what he would have his pupils be- 
come.” These are universally re- 
ceived as “school maxims,” and ex- 
press the general estimate of the im- 
portance of the personal character of 
the teacher as a factor in educational 
results. It is demanded of him that 
he be pure in thought and in life. 
Especially 1s it necessary for him 
to be honest. No hypocrisy or pre- 
tense can long conceal his real char- 
acter. A pronounced pretender of 
intellect and morals is an object of 
universal contempt. 

Honesty means perfect truthfal- 
ness. A frank confession of error 
or of ignorance will sometimes win 
both respect and confidence. It is 
the expedients that are sometimes 
resorted to to conceal these that pro- 
duce want of confidence and disre- 
spect. Honesty also means justice. 
The teacher who is always just is 
never powerless. Whether it be in 
discipline or instruction, a kind ad- 
ministration of justice will command 
respect. The teacher should be mod- 
est and unassuming in his thought 
and manner. This does not mean 
diffident and self-distrustful; for a 
well grounded self-confidence and an 
abiding determination are essential to 
suécess. But he should avoid every- 
thing like boastful egotism. ‘ Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead” 
in a sensible, earnest, unostentatious 
way. 

The teacher should be always kind. 
This does not mean sentimentally 
weak and fearful of saying and doing 
unpleasaat things, if occasion re- 
quires. It means rather that the ulti- 
mate good of the child is to be kept 
constantly in view, and the road to it 
pursued with unfaltering step; but 
that all shall be done kindly. A 
fretful and scolding habit is an abom- 
ination in the schoolroom; so is the 
habit of sarcasm. Be always ready 
to acknowledge and appreciate every 
indication of merit and worth. A 
slowness to do this is sometimes the 
cause of failure tocontrol. When the 
child’s moral sense is weak, and his 
good intentions are unappreciated, he 
becomes discouraged, and ceases to 
make an effort. 

The teacher should be firm. This 
means that he should pursue steadily 
the ceurse that leads to the child’s 
ultimate good. It does not mean 


that he is to continue in any course 
simply because he has commenced, nor 
persist in doing what he has promis- 
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ed if that afterwards turns out to be 
the wrong thing to do. This errone- 
ous notion of firmness has ruined 
mavy aschool. The teacher should 
always so act that he will be free at 
any moment to change his course of 
action in obedience to his better 
judgment. Hence a teacher should 
never threaten the pupils. 

He should be sympathetic. This is 
a great source of power. Children 
require sympathy. Their little world 
is filled quite as full of sorruw and 
the thousand ills of life as that of the 
teacher, and they have fewer sources 
of consolation. Those who regard 
childhood as the happiest period of 
life have forgotten its ills and re- 
membered only its joys. The power 
of that teacher is almost unlimited 
when all the pupils regard him as a 
friend. E. W. 


WASHINGTON, Ind. 


2 





Colorado. 


SENSIBLE ADvicEe.—Hon. Horace 
M. Hale, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, says very 
truly, that “good schools cannot be 
maintained without some expense be- 
yond that of employing a teacher. 
Machinery and tools are essential and 
economical in the school room, as 
they are on the farm or in the work 
shop. It is as unreasonable to de- 
mand from a teacher a first-class 
school without a supply of black- 
boards, maps, chalts, globes, etc., as 
it would be to requite from a jour- 
neyman carpenter a first-class job, 
giving him no tools to work with. 
Directors are too apt to regard these 
appliances as merely ornamental, 
whereas they are necessities; and no 
district, however small or poor, can 
afford to be without them.” 





In the Greeley, Colorado, schools, 
which include one-third of all the pu- 
pils in Weld county, a first-class pro- 
fessor of music has been employed. 
Following the Boston plan, the little 
ones are thoroughly drilled in the ele- 
ments of music, rather than in the 
exclusive singing of pretty songs. 
The Hon. J. C. Shuttock, who is the 
soul of this new movement, as well 
as an officer of the school board, as- 
serts that he is anxious that his chil- 
dren should know how to read ordi- 
nary music at sight as he is that they 
should know how to read the printed 
page. 

pete a ts 

Colorado Springs completed, last 
fall a beautiful and commodious 
school house, at a cost of $23,000. 
The county is settled with a class of 
people who believe in schools, and 
who also possess that knowledge of 
American human nature which tells 
them that they may not expect intel- 
ligent people to immigrate to a sec- 
tion of country in which public 
schools are neglected. Nothing can 
be more evident to intelligent, philo- 
sophical people than the fact that to 
those counties which offer the best 
facilities for educating their children, 
will the enterprising and thrifty emi- 
grants drift. . 








Georgetown has a public school 


$25,000, which does credit to the com- 
munity that built it, and will, with 
proper attention from those who have 
given so freely of their means for its 
erection, become and remain a mine 
of mental and moral value, beyond 
computation. The County Superin- 
tendent says, “ To every community 
in Colorado I feel likesounding loud 
the injunction, ‘Guard well the Pub- 
lic School!’ ” 





Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. 

In the election of W. B. Strong to 
the position of General Superinten- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, the new board of 
directors pledge to the travelling 
public the same promptness, efficiency 
and safety in the future which has 
made this line so popular in the past. 

Mr. Strong is no stranger to the 
people of the West. He has earned 
the position to which he has been 
elected by years of faithful and effic- 
ient service, and by his prompt busi- 
ness habits and courteous bearing he 
will bring a largely increased patron- 
age to all departments of this great 
through route. 

The “Chicago Tribune” of recent 
date in a notice of his promotion says 
that during the last year he held the 
same position on the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, “ proving himself to be 
a railroad manager of wnusual ability 
aud business tact. The Michigan 
Central made great efforts to retain 
his valuable services, but as Mr. 
Strong has formerly been connected 
with the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy in various high and responsi- 
ble positions, he preferred to go back 
to his old love and be with the men 
with whom he had been associated so 
long.” 

Familiar as he is, not only with the 
main line and all its branches, but 
also with its eastern and western con- 
nections, he will make the “C., B. & 
Q.” the “Choicest, Best and Quick- 
est’ route from the metropolis of the 
Northwest through to Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and on to Califor- 
nia. It seems but a day since we ac- 
cepted an invitation to celebrate the 
opening of this road to “‘Aurora” via 
Batavia, then on down to the “ Milita- 
ry tract,’’ when Mendota was the ter- 
minus; thence on to Galesburg, then 
Monmouth and Burlington ; until now 
it has become the principal link in the 
chain which binds the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

But few realize the onerous and re- 
sponsible duties devolving upon the 
General Superintendent of such a 
complicated enterprise as this; but 
Mr. Strong is equal to the task, and he 
will provide for the safety and comfort 
of all who for business or pleasure 
have occasion to patronize this mag- 
nificent line. 


ESTIMATES TO BE MADE, 
ECTION 14 of the new school law 
of Missouri says: ‘‘It shall be 
the duty of the directors in each dis- 
trict, on or before the first day in 





building completed at a cost of about 


May, to forward to the county clerk 


an estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary to sustain the schools in 
their district for the period of four 
months, or, when a longer term has 
been ordered by the annual meeting, 
for the time thus decided upon, to- 
gether with such other amounts, for 
building or purchasing site, or defray- 
ing other indebtedness, as may have 
been legally ordered in such estimate, 
stating clearly the amount deemed 
necessary for each fund. Upon fail- 
ure of the board to submit such esti- 
mate, it shall be the duty of the dis- 
trict clerk to forward, certifying that 
the estimate is forwarded for the rea- 
son of the lack on the part of the di- 
rectors so to do, and that the amounts 
so forwarded in excess of the amount 
required to sustain the four months’ 
school were ordered at the annual 
meeting, as provided by this act.” 

The following ‘form of. esti- 
mates” comes from the State Su- 
perintendent, in response to a request 
to fill out a blank form of ‘estimates,’ 
so that school officers may see what 
will stand the test of the school law 
under the new constitution. 


To the County Clerk of——Progress 

County, Missouri: 

Dear Srr—Please find herein an 
estimate of the amount of funds nec- 
essary to sustain the school in Dist. 
No. 1, Township No. 50, Range No. 
10, for the period of six months: 


Wat HOON A OG ono sc cinics cs. cecsecces $150 00 
Wor Weiaines WORE... 56. ccccccscsccceecans 400 00 
For Incidental Fund....................... 
Pg rs 20 00 
For Interest on Principal of Debt........ 100 00 


Deducting cash on hand.......... $100 00 
Deducting amountestimated trom 
EE Wo aisccicccasccteer aes 70 00 
170 00 





Amount to be levied on the taxable prop- 
OECY GE-ANG GISGTICE.... i occsiveccvcsovese $525 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual 
Meeting, on the first ‘Tuesday in 
April, 1876, it was ordered that 
School be held for the period of six 
months, and that the various amounts 
above specified were appropriated for 
sustaining and carrying on the same ; 
that a majority vote of tax pay- 
ers votlIng was given to_ in- 
crease the levy to sixty-five cents on 
the $100 valuation, if so much was 
needed to raise the above amounts 
for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds; 
that a separate vote was taken for 
building purposes, and two-thirds of 
those in the district voting voted in 
favor of a levy for the above amounts, 
and the other amounts are needed for 
valid existing indebtedness and inter- 
est on same, which are not restricted 
by the Constitution to any definite 
per centum. Joun JONES, 

District Clerk. 


Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good 








SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 





there is room for more, 


THE WAY TO DO IT. 
R. SHANNON suggests the fol- 
lowing as a remedy for the 
evil of poor schools. Show it 
to the directors. He says, “If the 
best and most successful business 
men among the citizens of school dis- 
tricts would accept and fill the re- 
sponsible official positions, and man- 
age the public. business pertaining 
thereto—which is also partly their 
own—with the same careful fore- 
thought and prudence, and upon the 
same sound principles of political 
economy which characterize their 
management of their exclusively in 
dividual affairs, the schools would 
not only cost less, but would have in- 
fused into them new and vigorous 
life, and be, in everv sense better and 
more desirable. In confirmation of 
this view, I cite the statement of one 
of the directors of the Moselle dis- 
trict in Franklin county. He assures 
me that an eight months’ school has 
been maintained in said district for 
the last two or three years, for about 
the same amount it had previously 
cost to support a four months’ school. 

Dr. Shannon says the Teachers’ In- 
stitutes are not only efficient instru- 
ments by which our teachers are 
trained and improved, but they pos- 
sess the magical influence by which 
the lethargy of the people in the lo- 
calities where they are held is dis- 
pelled, and new zest is imparted to 
the’ support of the public schools. 
Hence, [ am maturing a plan by 
which the faculties of our Normal 
Schools, the superintendents of our 
city schools, and other prominent ed- 
ucators will be used to restore these 
valuable aids, and now flagging in- 
terests. In this good work, I am 
pleased to state, I have assurances of 
hearty co-operation by leading edu- 
cators from private schools. 

Our Normal Schools are tn better 
condition and are doing better work 
than ever before. Their largely in- 
creased attendance under the adverse 
circumstances surronnding them for 
the past two years, is simply marvel- 
lous. Their principals have called 
me into consultation for the purpose 
of unifying their courses of study 
and systematizing their management 
and work, and plans have been adop- 
ted which will render them far more 
efficient than ever before. 


ALL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 
month previous to publication. 











Official Department. 

BY R. D. SHANNON. 

In this department I propose to inter- 
pret the whole school law of Missouri. 
These brief decisions and instructions 
will be amplified upon request. 

OFFICIAL DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. 

Question—The new constitution de- 
clares that the tax for school purposes 
shall not be over 40 cents on the $100 
without a vote ot the people. Now, in 
districts organized under the act of 
1970, for “‘ cities, towns and villages,” how 
and when shall an election be held to de- 





termine the rate of taxation? How shall 
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an election be provided for, and who is 
authorized to call one? 


Answer.—Neither the act of 1870 nor any 


general law provides for an election, in 
such districts, to determine the rate of 
taxation. Hence, no election can be held 
Sor this purpose; in districts thus organ- 
ized. Hence this provision of the consti- 
tution requires additional legislation to 
put it in operation. Therefore the boards 
of education in these cities and towns 
must proceed to exercise the duties and 
powers conferred upon them, as to taxa- 
tion, by the law of 1870, in the same man- 
ner as if the constitution had not been 
adopted. The authority for this course is 
found in section 1 of the schedule of the 
constitution, which declares tlfat ‘‘all laws 
which are inconsistent with the provisions 
of this constitution which require legisla- 
tion to enforce them” (constitutional pro- 
visions) “shall remain in force until July 
1, 1877, or until sooner amended or repeal- 
ed by the legislature.” The Attorney- 
General concurs in the foregoing opinion. 
It must not be understood that this opin- 
ion has any reference to the ordinary, or 
country, school district. The restrictions 
of the constitution go into immediate ef- 
fect as to them; because the general school 
law provides for an election (first Tuesday 
in April) to determine the rate of taxa- 
tion, and no additional legislation is nec- 
essary. 

Question.—Sec. 18 of the school law pro- 
vides that the matter of change of boun- 
dary lines or formation of new districts 
shall be reterred to the county commission- 
er for final decision when “part of the 
districts interested vote in favor of (at the 
annual meeting) and part against the pro- 
posed change.”. What is meant by a “part 
of the districts interested ?”’ 

Answer.—One ormore of the districts to 
be affected by the change. That is, a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast on the subject 
in at least one district must be in favor of 
the proposition, or the matter cannot be 
referred to the commissioner. Otherwise 
he would have no jurisdiction. 

Question.—When it is proposed to divide 
one district into two, and a majority vote 
against division, has the commissioner any 
jurisdictiqn ? 

Answer.—None whatever. No appeal 
can be taken from the majority vote where 
only one district is interested. 

Question.—If a district lies within two 
counties, how can it be divided so that the 
district boundary lines shall not cross the 
county lines? 

Answer.—By a majority vote of the resi- 
idents (who_are qualified voters) of that 
fractional part of the district which desires 
to detach itself, cast at an election called 
for that purpose. See Sec. 23. To illus- 


A 
ae diagram repre- 

B | Cc ] 
sents a school district lying in three coun- 
ties. If a majority of the residents of the 
fractional part B desire to detach such 
from the original district, they yote on 
the proposition without reference to the 
district, and a majority decides the ques- 
tion. So with the fractional parts a or c. 
But no district can be formed with less 
than 30 pupils. This subject will be pur- 
sued in next issue. 

Norr.—County Commissioners, and all 
County Clerks who receive the JouRNAL 
or Epucanion, would confer a favor on 
the State Superintendent by filing these 
pubiished decisions away for reference, and 
would themselves reap an advantage there 
from. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 20, 1876. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Tur TrvE ORDER oF Stupres. By Thos. 
Hill. New York: G,. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1876. For sale by Gray, Baker, 
& Co., St. Louis. 

The above work is substantially a re- 
print of a series of four communications 
made by the author to “ Barnard’s Jour- 
nal of Education ” for 1859, and is the ma- 


ture thought of a slow growth in the au-| 


thor’s 
1843. 
This is a timely discussion: no one 
more so. The true theory of the psycho- 
logical order of the development of stud- 
ies must underlie any practical success in 
the matter of making out a course of 
study forour common schools, our high 
schools and our colleges. Without the 
necessary insight into this we have only a 
ceaseless round ot experiments, contra- 


mind of ideas first conceived in 


dictory practice and disharmony. Even | 


now, as we have often remarked in this 
journal, we have a deep schism extending 
between the higher and lower systems of 
education in this country. The college 
curriculum persists in demanding a spe- 
cial course as preparatory to it, and will 
not adapt itself to the system followed in 
the common schools. The latter insist 


upon collateral branches for practical in-|* 


formation and insight, while the colleges 
make no account of these, but require 
only disciplinary studies for admission to 
their halls. 

We hail therefore with great anticipa- 
tions the appearance of this temperate 
and well-considered essay, and we are sure 
that all interested in education, not only 
teachers and school officers, -but also 
thoughtful parents will unite with us in 
congratulating its publishers for their en- 
terprise in thus providing for a long-felt 
need. We hope in these columns to recur 
frequently to the questions suggested by 
Dr. Hill’s treatment of the vital question 
of the psychological bearing of the vari- 
ous branches. The subject is too vast to 
be considered within the limits of a single 
book notice. We shall print in our next 
issue the closing chapter of the book, in 
which Dr. Hill gives a complete curricu- 
lum extending through the course of the 
Primary and Sub-primary Schools, Gram- 
mar School, High School and College, the 
work being laid down under five heads for 
each, viz: (1) Mathematics; (2) Natural 
History ; (3) History; (4) Psychology ; 
(5) Theology. 


A History of the United States, by J. 
A. Doyle, is published in Freeman's His- 
torical Course for Schools, by Henry Holl 
& Co, New York. For sale by Gray, Ba- 
ker, & Co. 

Mr. Doyle has given us in this volume 
of four hundred pages. a very concise and 
condensed history. We can see ourselves 
as others see us, and if he reports some 
things to our discredit, we ought to rem- 
edy the defects and thank bim for point- 
ing them out. The volume contains maps 
by Professor Francis A. Walker, showing 
the distribution of population and the ac- 
quisition of territory. 

JEFFERSON Davis’ History of the Late 
War will probably be published during 
the coming summer, by Turnbull Broth- 
ers, also a Life of General Robert E. Lee, 
by his literary executor, Col. Marshall, 
and a Life of Alexander H. Stevens, by 
Col. R. M. Johnston and Dr. Wm. Hand 
Browne, editor of the Southern Magazine. 








Tue April Atlantic is a first rate num- 
ber, counting among its contributors Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes, Col. Geo. E. War- 


ing, G. P. Lathrop. Mr. Howells’ Private 
Theatricals, and Mrs. Kemble’s Old Wom- 
an’s Gossip, are continued, and the strik- 
ing story, A Carnival of Rome, is brought 
toaclose. Wilson Flag writes about Ru- 
ral Architecture, and there are poems by 
Wm. Howitt. Miss Phelps, G. P. Lathrop 
and Edgar Fawcett. The Atlantic for one 
year with superb life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, $5; of the Atlantic alone, $4. 
Single numbers 35c. The publishers pre- 
pay all postage. H.O. Houghton & Co., 
Boston, publishers. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton will publish this sea- 
son, in connection with H. W. Lijthoft of 
Leyden, Holland, the works of William 

Unger, comprising seventy etchings after 
the old Dutch and Flemish masters, with 
}an English translation of the text. They 

will be issued in ten parts, in royal folio 
| size, the text printed on Dutch paper, and 
the etchings mounted on heavy card- 
board. This will be one of the most im- 
\ portant art publications of the year. The 
first part will be ready at an early date. 











WE stop all papers when the time 
| for which they have been paid for ex- 
| pires. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau, 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 277. Wanted—A situation as 
teacher, by a graduate of Georgetown 
College, with large experience, and 
A, No. 1 references. Can teach Ger- 
man, Latin and Mathematics. Ad- 
dress the Editor of this journal, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Special Notices. 





“Tne CHRISTIAN is the best paper I 
get,” says Mr. Spurgeon, the great Lon- 
don preacher. This large 16 page illustra- 
ted dollar monthly will be sent post-paid 
three months to any address for 10 cents, 
or to ministers free, by the publisher, H 
L. Hastings, Boston, Mass. 94 





Ir WILL pay to remember that $2.50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 
Franklin avenue. 9-4 





Reading Notices. 

“Union rN Curist” is an excellent 
union, undenominational illustrated 
monthly ; 60 cents a year, 25 cents to min- 
istars and agents. Sent on trial three 
|months free with best terms to agents. 
| Address H. A. King, 37 Park Row, New 
| York, Box 2289. 


| 
| 











WanTED.—A situation, either as Prin- 
cipal or Professor in some Collegiate 
School, or College, by a graduate of an 
Eastern College anda teacher of long and 
successful experience. The best of refer- 
ences will be furnished. 

Address, 


| 


A. M., 
Care of this journal. 





92-3-+4-5. 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this’ sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The ‘Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
Epvucation. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To Dol; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Suaint 
Louis: 


No. 4. WoMEN AS TEACHERS. By 


Grace C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN OraTiIon on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE IN THE District ScHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM ScHooL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIc SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT Pustic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’S WORK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 


iot, D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


.| No.13.SYNOPsIs oF CoURSE OF STuDY 


IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
Harris. 


No. I4. SYLLABUS oF LESSONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
CAN EpvucaTion. An Essay read before the 
German American Teachers’ Association By 
W. T. Harris. 

For sale at the office of the American Journ- 
aAL OF EpvucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 
e 


By William T. 


postage. 


The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 60 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 





Please write your name and _post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 





lies to numerous inquires sent us. 
sure to enclose stamps. 
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CHILLICOTHE, MO, PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


into the hands of Hon. C. H. Mansur, representing the Board of Education. Mr. Mansur, upon 


Art the dedication ceremonies of this magnificent school building, Hon. C. H. Mansur, as chair- 
man_of the meeting, introduced to the audience Mr. C. B. Clarke, the Architect, and Mr. J. A. 
McGonigle the Contractor, stating that settlement had been made with these gentlemen, and they 
were ready to make a formal delivery of the building. Mr. MeGonigle then in an appropriate ad- 
dress, stated that the School House had been completed, that the Board had satisfactorily settled 
for it on the contract with him, and that he would now pass the key to the Architect and Superin- 
tendent of the work. Mr. Clarke received the key, and with a few well-timed remarks passed it | and importance to all who contemplate erecting school buildings. 

Orrice Boarp or Epucation, Curiziicoru£, Missouri, March 11, 1876. 

At a meeting of the Board held on the 11th day of March, 1876, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That C. B. CLARKE, Esq., of St. Louis, Mo., by his ability and his promptness as an Architect, and painstaking as a Superintendent, 
as exemplified in the Plans and Erection of our New Public School Building, merits at the hands of the Board of Education, its unqualified commend- 
ation and recommendation to all other School Boards in this and adjoining States, contemplating the erection of school edifices. 





C.B, CLARKE, Architect & Spt. St, Louis, Mo, 


receiving it, in the name of the Board, in behalf of the people of Chillicothe, stated that the Board 
were thoroughly satisfied, after careful investigation and consultation with competent and disin- 


terested parties in the various lines of work necessary to complete the structure, that it is an hon- 
est, faithful, and substantial job, alike creditable to the city,to the architect and to the contractor. 
The following action—unanimous—of the Board, at a meeting recently held, is of special interest 


J. S. FUNK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION—Dkr. T. R. May, President; J. S. Funx, Secretary ; Cor. C. H. Mansur, A. McVey, R. F. Dunn, M. H. Situ. 








MARK TWAIN’S BOOK 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 9 weeks. Now, Book 
Agents, what’s the use of wasting time on other 
books ? This is the one that sells and fills pock- 
ets. Thisis the book people want. Outfits free. 
Secure territory at once and go to work. Ad- 
dress BRYAN, BRAND & CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
or New Orleans, La: 9-4 9-5 





USE THE 
Celebrated 





And do all your own Printing. 
Price $6 to $35. 


Best in the World, 


For Teachers, Business Men and Young Print- 
ers. Thousandsin use. Send two3 cent stamps 
for a profusely illustrated 60 page catalogue and 
rice list entitled ‘‘How to Print.’’ J. W. 
aughaday & Co., mfgs and dealers in type and 
pee material, 434and 436 Walnut st., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 9-4 9-6 





BOYS AND GIRLS Sx cin 
Story ’’ Brimfull 
ef jolly good fun and pictures. After reading, 
you will know as much about your bodies, in- 
side and out, as the doctors can tell yeu. Send 
for contents table and find out ail about it. Free 
to all, postage paid. A splendid book for agents. 
Murray HILL PuBLisHiING Co., 129 East 28th 
Street, New YOrk. 9-3-5 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of en aed and 
mounted with the best Rotary 
ings, for ae 











ac s 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


arranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 






8-9¢ 


Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 


IMinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


LEADING THOROUCHF ARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line 


To reach the PrincipaleCities in the East and 
West x3>many hours in Advance of other lines. 

No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 

All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 

4aar-Through tickets via the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- 
necting roads ani at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 


of the following named agents: 
J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-4 9-12 W.L. MALCOLM, 





General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 
Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, lowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 


(Sundays excepted)................. 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
DOI ia ange cdidond coneeseceesxtexss: Os Ml 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed) 10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 





Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
| and New Mexico. 


| This company have built a full complement of 
| Palace Drawing room and Sleeping Cars, which 
| for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
| for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 


formation apply personally or by letter to either | sengers are unexcelled,if equaled, by any other 


| cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted Statcs and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 


Great Reduction of Fare to Missis- 
sippi River Points. 

Qn and after April 1, the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Line will make the price of tickets 
from st. Louis to 

Quincy $5, round trip tickets $8. 

Hannibal $5, roundirip tickets $8. 

Keokuk $5, round trip tickets $9. 

Burlington $6 80, reund trip tickets $11. 

The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Lime is the 
short direct route to above points, aud there is 
no change of cars to Quincy. Ticket Officecor- 
ner Fourth and Pine Streets, under Planters’ 
House—and at Union Depot. 

S. H. Knieur, 
Ticket Agent. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 








(SS) 


1 
x ut 


FStationery, Eastern Prices. Bibles, Reli- 
gious and Sunday School Books a Specialty. 
Second-hand Books bought and sold. Cor- 
respondence Solicited. J. W. McINTYRE, 
Agt., 719 Olive Street, St. en 


a 
#)), 





WAN TED. 


A graduate of a Teachers’ Seminary in Ger- 
many, and a college in the Uniied States, with 
several years experience in teaching, desires a 
Apply to Albert Setzepfand, 
9-4 


new position. 
Marion, O., Box 251. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made 





A. M. Smitu, Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen. Supt. 
9-3-12 . 
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CET THE BEST! NEW BOOKS! 


SPRING, 1876. 





To the Trade Dealing in 


OUR NEW SCHOOL INK WELL 


Is The Best Ink VWreell 
In the World, Because there is 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c., &c. 


ist. No Evaporation of Ink. 
2d. No Dust. 

3d. No Freezing. 

4th. No Lock and Key. 

5th. No Corrosion or Rusting. 
6th. Not in the Way. 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
| Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 
advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ 








Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


EXPLANATION. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 

A, Cover; aa. Pen Rack; B, ring with shoulder, which confines the | wil be ordered and sent with the least possible 

glass; C, glass; c, (Fig. 1), Slot in shoulder allowing ‘the passage of a | delay, this will Le done in all cases, unless oth- 

lip projecting from glass C; D, Pen Wiper; F, Bearing of coyer in rear of | *W'S* mstructed. 

pivot and head for attacaing the Pen Wiper; G, Fastening for Pen Wiper. 
. 





Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
| as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Styles and Prices. | Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
. ve . 7 . ° ons jt x content ell close f ; ’ 
No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and canis in eae Seaeias be pte 4 erage 
“ . x ci vo S yp Dy 
large removable Glass. Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. | this mien : 

No, 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remova- | 
ble, including necessary screws, $2 50. Customers having unsalable school books 
| (dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
| for other goods, will please send list, giving 
| number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
| published—name of publisher—when entered— 
| and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). Noexuct offercan be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
| rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well, 


Showine the kind of 
Pen Wiper ro use. 

‘ | The following catalogues have been issued and 

The cover turns only one way, and no noise can be made with them. | will be sent on application. In ordering please 

They are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates. | *Pecify the particular catagogue wanted: 


Stati wee Pri 
If you cannot afford patent desks, send for good ink wells, and put themr | S“Uonery Price List.....-----..-s.sse00: sy 
: : 5 | Price List Printers’ Supplies.......,........ free. 
in your old desks. ‘* Blank Books free 


i Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of | ©*#losue Globes and School Apparatus... .10cts 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. ee 


x ‘ : MGT Sa aeas tes cadaspeokt Veoeees sera 10cts 
For circulars, for | Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 

| Artists’ Material, etc....../..........0.... 10cts 

7 | Catalogue School Books.................... free. 

Hi ; ver Thin Catalogue Law Books......................- free. 

| Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 

Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL, ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY,}| ©2242 00k published m the United States 


or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 
J.B. MERWIN, 


it North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. SETL.IF EF", 
108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. 











Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
cock, and all points north. It is the only route 
for 


MILWAULE ESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L.S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. é 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track ot steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Mill@r’s safety platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars.from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona 2n¢ points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
daily. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Ceneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not.attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BooxkXK BINDER, 


AND 
Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
boa Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS. 





No. 304. With Lid to raise. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. 


Lock and Key. 


Price, $... 


ee 
Tie aya a my 


Si mH | 


No. 308. Walnut or,Ash. 





as mane om, 


No. 310. 


Walnut or Ash. 


Price, $ 












No. 500. 
No. 501. 


No. 502. 


Rrice, $.... 








No. 346. Walnut. 
Adress, with stamp for re 
No. 12 N. Seventh Bireet, 


—_ eee 








No. 303. 


nextloor to hin Polytechnic, Yet 





Wood Seat, Price, $...... 
Cane Seat, Price, $...... 





Oak or Walnut. 





Walnut. Price, $...... 


Cane Seut, 
Wood Seut, Price $.... 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon exuminatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 


CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD. 


Shortest All-rail Route Between St. 
Louis and all Points South. 


The Only All-rail Rine Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 





3$-The only line running Buck’s Patent 
clining Chair Cars South of St. Louis. The 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 





3-}No pains or expense has been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 


J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt 
J L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-I2 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O, 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 pei 








'has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has "been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


13- Without Change of Cars.<e8 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
3 3- Without Change of Cars.se% 


175 Miles the shortest route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 

This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


xF-Without Change of Cars.-eg 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





> Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depat, pa of Twenty- “yo street. 

W.P. J eo Gen’1 Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
TUCKER, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago. 


DUSTLESS 
Japanese Crayons! 


Better than Steatite ! 
than Chalk! 








Cheaper 





Strong language, but we mean what we say. 
Send 10 cents for sample by mail. Give thema 
trial, and if you desire to continue their use 
(which we do not doubt), we will see tnat you 
ure supplied by your own bookseller, or will 
make terms with you direct. Ten cents is a 
small price to pay for permanent exemption 
from that school-room “nuisance and fruitful 
source of ill health, the dust of common chalk 
crayons. 


Hadley Brothers & Kane, 
School Furnishers, 
63 &65 Washington St,, Chicago. 
8-234. 





annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 





To SuspscriBERs—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form ot 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition to 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. oe Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louts. 














Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. Address 


with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





S | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 





TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


vs 
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Manufactured and for sale by 


J.B. MERWGIN, 


Office and salesroom, I! North Seventh st. 
Warehouse, 20 Commercial alley. 


PRICE LIstT OF' 


School Apparatus 


And School Supplics, 


St. Lmouis, Mo 











ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. GLOBES. 
Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, Brass, with HOLBROOK’S—See Illustrated and Priced Cir. 
Compass—Cog Wheel move- cular on other side. 
ment, No. 8a...............2. 500) PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES—Illustrate 
re Geared Telurian, Brass, with a Magnetism and Gravitation. 
. Cord, NO. 8............24-+.-5 17 00 STYLES AND PRICES. 
Geared Tellurian, Brass, with 5 inches in diameter, plain stand......... $ 6 00 
TN :. Wicncnesntsvstawsen 15 00 5 “6 “a semi-meridian...... 8 00 
wed Planetarium or Orrery, No. 12 17 00! 7 “ce ‘ plain stand.......... 12 00 
de BS cach No. 13 1500) 7 ‘©  gemi-meridian ...... 15 00 
vied Celestial Spheres, Br., No.15 15 00| 7 “ ‘“ full meridian........ 25 UU 
os het a ** No. 16 1200/42 «« ‘© plain stand.......... 20 00 
ee Gyroscope, Brass,3 rings imp 15 00/jo «« ‘ semi-meridian...... 25 00 
as oi a : scat | a : 4 pics ‘« full meridian........ 35 00 
‘< Astronom’!Planisphere, Nol 3 00 ONE DOZEN MAGNETIC OBJECTS. 
os os os No2 350 Representing Men of Different Races, Ships, 
ies Chart Solar System, Colored 1 00 | Steamers, Light Houses, and various Animals, 
Williamson’s Concentric, Celestial and and Mrs. Smith’s Globe Manual accompanying 
Pig ea oe. bekae seeeeertbreersrtiy 7 00 | each Globe, without additional cost. 
roll’s Automatic Terrulian.............. 00 ‘HE 3 7 
Bryant’s Celestial Indicator........ $30 00, 40 00 peparant-heneer ~ Ones. oe 
Illustrated circular with prices on application. 
BOOKS. MATHEMATICAL. 
Camp’s Key to Outline Maps.............. $ 8) Numeral Frames, 100 balls.................. $1 25 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching................. 1 50 sd ve ___ ike de SESS a 1 50 
Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language......... 25 | Cube Root Blocks, for 2 places.............. 75 
7 ts te | EES 15 = pe ji Oa 10 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration........... 1 00| Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical 
SD PIII avn in cbdxt est oncs sovenss 35 cr ssiweencssa6 3 00 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 8 ies) See 4 00 
IE a eadiu noon pemswsba 2 00 | Object-teaching, forms and solids.......... 3 25 
*« National Pictorial Dictionary. 5 00 | Dissected Cone, No. l colored ............. 275 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary...... 12 00 A Red pet fo. 2. sasciasess> redesee> 2 25 
. rithmetical Frames wlt BES eee 5 00 
BELLS (Call, Silver Plated). Crayon Compases ............. <a Ce ee 3 00 
No. 1800 $2 75 Arithmeticat Chari, Price’s Patent........ 25 00 
0. 1400.2... ......ssssscscseesersseerereeeee 275| NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS. 
eee ae Oo en eee $12 00 
DEES: (on Dose cobunesdnst caappeeha resus 75 | Prang’s Natural History Series....... .... 10 00 
Above are the most desirable and cheapest | Natural History Prints, 210 plates, each 
styles. Ps atboe tb sencthcnbure shiasensiscetuvent 30 00 
BELLS (School). MAGNETS. 
STEEL COMPOSITION. Horse Shoe or U, with armature, 25c to $3 00 
Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture, from 18 MAPS—OUTLINE. 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. Camp’s Large Edition, mounted.......... $30 00 | 
See 25 00 | 
_ STEEL AMALGAM. 2 : ‘* $mall Edition, mounted.......... 20 00} 
Gould’s Manufacture, from 153 to 44 inches in pa neat 15 00 
diameter. Warranted. 


Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 
on application. 







- spe Guyot’s Common School Series, with Key. 
i BOOKHOLDERs. On rollers, in neat wooden case, 10 A 
Nab avih cy oo aianhvbuadeeebemhe bebe svenawn 00 50 OUD, a v:.taeneeaobsarsctacrenscebeus+sureeess OO OO 
VEE x Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 Maps and 
: BLACKBOARDS. ey, very large and fine, per eet. eee 38 50 
Send for illustrated circlular. Guyot’s Large Series, with Key, for High 
BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. mig ten. ne 
No. BER OHNE, SIOGE 5 ons io cosunscacdsnend 25e Any map from the last two series sold sep- 
_ 2 34x6 me Sony pes deunebheunaeed 30c | arately. 
vo.3  ** WOOL... .... 6. eee eeee ee ees 35¢ | The District School Set, two maps onl 
a : 3x8 t* a a Settee eee ee eee e ees 40c | United States and Hemispheres, very 
The ‘*Magic?? QOL... se erereeseeesereees 50¢ | largeand fine, with key.................. $12 25 
e agic emaeeS viv teeeeaeeeee eee eeeees 50c Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each 
Send for illustrated circular. 6x8 feet: 
‘1K No. 1—Roman Empire.................. 5 00 
iil BLACKBOARD POINTERS. a os 2—Aneient Greece, including City 
BER. sosssccs PASSE Oe DaVHO.06 Segoe eeeseneee ee 0° RR Ty Tr 00 
CHARTS—Misce.Lanzous ** 3—Italia, including map of Ancient ae? 
b : » «.. “ SRE: cnaaaetvicssteusessuesstecx 5 
‘ en's Goepreeied Comte. ve asceceeeees 00| The only Classical maps published in America. 
tw ent ty Chere beg — peti: * 4 Mitchell’s Large ee Ree $20 00 
Hall's Geological Ubart...1222220220702271, 13.0 snare Epa cates 
Yeoman’s Chemical Uhart.................- 0 00 MICROSCOPES. 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart................ et CORD? Yon ce nck cabesisodenewouedvesauvewes $2 50 
Saunders Elocutionary Chart.............. 6 00 | Achromatic, adjustable..................... 5 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 12 00, PHYSIOLOGICAI 
CLOCKS. Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 
. . ae he eee $18 00 
I rogramme, He. . ss Oe ee Oe Oe ree, 10 00 


set, 5 
oe a eee S 30! mambers...... toh ep cela at 
Colored, assorted, per gross................ 125) ps Diagram of Hu sete a ala 50 
Talc or French chalk......................-- 3 00 PENMANSHIP. 


CHARTS—For Primary Uses. 


50 
National School Tablets, with col’d chart. .$8 00 Large Size, 24x30, on 3 cards, mounted.... 3 75 


Send for complete circular. 
Guyot’s Primary series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with Key. Portfolio.... 18 00 





New Human and Comparative 
| Anatomical Plates, 9numbers.. 18 00 


| Spencerian Charts o1 Writing and Drawing 
six in number $7 





Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography... 2 00 | Sheets. Rs 6Scgeieda e¥edenesesacevecsvssesebs cet 2 00 | 

McGuffey’s Primary School Charts....... «. 375 a 19x24, on 3cards, mounted.... 1 30) 
EET A Se ReRehdwsws es pone cshaeveneebpoceuseeves SU 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Warren’s <j and Outline Charts, 14 
Plates on 7 rds. Price in Portfolio, 
N55 Unchnapabs ub vclkobcnwhosnkes cack 


Address for further information 


No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


8 00 


18 00| Webb’s School and Family Cards 


SLATING. 


| Complete Descriptive and Priced Circular on | 
| applicatien. 


| SCHOOL AND FAMILY CARDS. 


, With stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN 


- THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 
OR 


Pedagogics asa System, 
Translated by Anna C. Brackett from the German of Carl Rosenkranz,- Professor of 
* Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg. 

This work recommends itself to the thinking student of Education as the clearest and most sys- 
tematic exposition of the Philosophy of Education. Its author. who has filled for forty years the 
chair of Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg, is, in the best sense of that term, an eclec- 
tic. Thoroughly acquainted wlth the present and past developments in Philosophy, both German 
and Greek, he has done very much to make the deepest insights of Hegel and Kant accessible to 
the popular reader. Especially in classification his genius on to best. advantage; the learned 
and profound work of Professor Schmid on the History of Pedagogics follows the scheme ef di- 
vision and classification set forth in this work of Rosenkranz. It is not voluminous but se 
ive in its minutest details. To the student of Psycology it is unusually interestin 
the unfolding of the stages of mind in connection with the perieds of life, and, 
more complete sketch of the national development of these stages in the history of the world. 
the latter respect, it forms an outline of the PHILOSOPHY OF HISTURY. 

This book is recommended: 1. To teachers who desire to gain an insight, by private study, 
into the a underlying their profession. 2. To Nermal Schools as a text-book on the the- 
ory and History of Education, or as a book of reference. 3. To the private student of Sociology, 
for whom it will possess special value as unfolding the principles of social and political develop- 
ment in history. 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 


est- 
& as exhibiting 

esides 7. 
n 





In its General its Nature 
Idea its Form 
its Limits 
PART I. 
In its Special Physical 
Elements, Intellectual 
Moral 
PART II. ( { Passive ED sigh sien pha scue China. 
SEE eh iwaes Sos b.skes0 bes India. ; 
| 0 See Thibet. 
< | | ‘ ED as chan akahewen ee Persia. 
Education | In its Particular | National < Active EE i500. i0e sanction Egypt. 
Systems ESP ReS Phoenicia. 
EG co a vocvicusesnon Greece 
PART III. Individual NOONE os cosscncscones ome. 
Abstract Individual ; Northern 
Barbarians. 
pe Es en Jews. 
Monkish 
Humanita- | Chivalric for Special Jesuitic. 
rian Callings Pietistic. 
The Humani- 
° ties. 
for Civil Life< to achieve an ideal of< The Philan- 
sulture thropic 
(Movement. 


for Free Citizenship. 

This work makes a neat volume ot about one hundred and fifty pages, and is arranged methodi- 
cally, and divided into sections in such a manner as to fit it most admirably for a text-book for 
Normal Schools. As such it might profitably rope 6 the place in the course of study usually de- 
voted to Mental Philosophy and hod and Art of Teaching. It is emphatically a book for pro- 
found study—a book that will continually g-ow in appreciation the more it is studied. While it 
is a compend of the entire subject, covering as it does, first, a treatment of the nature, form, and 
limits of Education; seeondly, its special elements, physical, intellectual, and moral; thirdly, a 
philosophic survey of the history of Education in all parts of the world;—on the other hand, it is 
not so voluminous as to oblige the teacher to use it in a fragmentary manner. Itis just what a 
text-book ought to be—full of suggestions. 

PRICE PRE-PAID BY MaIL.—Bound neatly in green muslin, $1 50 per copy. Bound in paper 
cover (uncut,) $1 00 per copy. A discount of one-third will be made from these prices if six 
copies or more are ordered ata time. Address wmM. T. 

8-12-¢ Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EFOR BULACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 

. 

SEconD—For applying the Slating use a flut camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 

—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourta—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand- 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. 


er (rubbing the grit 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. 


or re-painting an old 
If applied to the wall, three coats. 


————————-0—_—_——_— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
It isthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


_N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
este since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Hlack- 
»oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in i that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean furrher affirm that it does imprové, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ut all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 

tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have eg WE 
P. SLADE.’ 


It will ast Ten Years. 


x" Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 


if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on application. Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your schoo - 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


4 > . J. B. MERWIN, 
No. i! North Seventa street. St. Louis, Mo, 











